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Creve PEOPLE, New York-minded 
people, know it’s a mistake to stay away 
toolong. Pack yourevening clothes,and 


plan around ofthenewshows, concerts, 


shops, parties. You ll finditarefreshing 
investment. Quiet, mannerly, comfort- 
able, central, the St. Regis is a perfect 
base . . . its Roof smart for parties. 


“= e Rooms from $6 the day « 


FIFTH AVE - NEW YORK 


LIS? 
Athi iB 


LABRADOR 

NEWFOUNDLAND 
Gaspe—Saguenay 
The North Shore 

Refreshing 9- to 14-day 


cruises on fine ships from 
Montreal through the 
salty tang of the St. Law- 
rence River to those fas- 
cinating andlittle known 
regions that border the 


Great Gulf. 


4% days... 


The fastest passage... only possible on the BREMEN, EUROPA ...lead- 
ing the fleet of the year to Europe... sailing in rapid succession with 
the swift de luxe COLUMBUS to England, France and Germany. Go 
one way Lloyd Express... Prolong the pleasure of the other passage in . 
Lloyd Cabin Liners... BERLIN, STUTTGART, STEUBEN, DRESDEN i alae your trisvel baton. for 


a 


...to and from England, Ireland, France and Germany... weekly. illustrated booklet, or write 


KE STEAMSHIP COMPANY, L™ — 
NORTH GER MA N LLB OY D beg ot ao Lk eH P OME ‘ s 


OFFICES AND AGENTS EVERYWHERE 
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i 
Dée your dollars 
ipiurope in 1932 
lothe biggest dollars 
y ’ve ever seen” 

| C= 
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*EUROPE 
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Greatest travel bargain 
ever offered. See Canada, 
England, Holland, Belgium, 
France. Ask for ‘‘Vacation 
Tours’’ book. 


66 DAYS— $ 
All Expenses 7 1 
11 COUNTRIES 


E Scotland, England, Belgium, 
Holland, Germany, Czecho- 
Slovakia, Austria, Hungary, 
Switzerland, Italy, France. 


51 Days in Europe, by motor 
and rail. Ask for booklet of ‘‘Col- 
legiate Tours.”’ 


“HOUSE PARTIES” 
BY MOTOR THRU EUROPE 


See the intimate Europe of “dream- 
ing spires,’’ divine Gothic, moss- 
grown castles, quaint villages, folk 
songs, gay peasant costumes, way- 
side shrines—the Europe that can 
be seen only by motor. Tours of 
varying cost and length, to suit | 
your vacation budget. Ask for 
book of “‘House Party Tours.” 


wi * 
eas The 


eee ee TRAVEL GUILD, 


UP the Guild’s fam- 
sus all-expense tours to the 521 Fifth Ave., New York In C 
e 


Nonderland of the West—the Porn ‘ 
National Park regions and Can- 180 N. Michigan, Chicago 
ida. Fifth great season. Ask 

tor Booklet “DW32”’. 


Rub Your Lantern and 
find yourself in Switzerland! 


LAND O’ MAGIC 


On the one side, mountains that overawe, on the other, 


ll 


ig 


y 
nse SS 


valleys that sleep. One day knee-deep in flowers, the next, 
forging through glistening glaciers to snow-capped peaks. 
One night “listening” to the vast silences of the Alps, the 


next, dancing to civilization’s music at a lakeside hotel — 


that is Switzerland, the magic. 


See — and feel — Switzerland and let the Swiss Rail- 


ways System be your magic carpet. Surely, swiftly and 


comfortably these electrified lines will carry you to 
every point of interest in this land of All-Interest. And 
the cost is surprisingly small. Our unlimited season 
ticket enables you to travel all over Switzerland at 


your will, at a fixed and extremely low price. 


"OCEAN CITY.N.J. 


“ AMERICA'S GREATEST 
FAMILY RESORT” 


10 MILES SOUTH OF ATLANTIC CITY 


TIANDERS 


BOARDWALK AT ELEVENTH STREET 


Find out more about Switzerland and this 


special unlimited season ticket. A letter or post- 
card will bring you some amazing facts. 
Send for Booklet T. Swiss Federal Rail- 
roads, 475 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


SAMPLE ITINERARY: 
Lausanne-Ouchy, Berne, Thun, Montreux 
and Villars on the Simplon line, Zermatt- 
Gornergrat and Furka-Oberalp, via the 

Loetschberg to Interlaken in the Bernese 
Oberland, Jungfraujoch, thence Lucerne 
—Zurich to Lugano. 


AMERICAN PLAN 
-* MODERN: 


DISTANCE FROM 


FIRE PREO OF: Panis 4 s J hours 
232 ROOMS WITH BATH BERLIN <1 hour 
SEA WATER BATHS EENOA TEE oe 


ROME - 13 hours 
NAPLES - 17 hours 


AND 3 OPEN-AIR SEA WATER 
. SWIMMING POOLS 


J. HOWARD SLOCUM 


PRESIDENT ~ MANAGER 


Under the same management 
The PRINCETON INN ~ Princeton, N.J, 
The SEYMOUR-5O W.451u Street, 


New Yor} 
Is 


SWITZERLAND 


THE REST SEEKER’S DELIGHT 


4. TRAVEL 


Resign from 
WORRY & CO. 


“A 
Y 4 \, 
he 


Step into your chance for a big 
thrill. High times at low costs. 


Travelindependently. Roundtrip fares 
—lowest ever. Or join an all-expense 
tour. Yellowstone Park (Gallatin Gate- 
way), Black Hills, Spokane, Seattle, 
Tacoma, Mt. Rainier, Mt. Baker, Port- 
land, Victoria, Vancouver,onto Alaska. 
Return via Canadian Rockies or Cali- 
fornia—Grand Canyon, Colorado. 


All-Expense Tours 
$141.00 to $593.00 


9 days to 5 weeks. Jolly companions. 
Best accommodations. Just like a big 
house party. Prices above apply from 
Chicago. Proportionately priced tours 
from your home town. 


Route of the roller-bearing Olympian 
—electrified, scenically supreme. Open 
observation cars. Meals by Broad- 
way-famed Rector. 


Milwaukee Road trips can’t be beat. 


Write for full information, address 


GEO. B. HAYNES, Passenger Traffic Manager 
838 Union Station, Chicago, Ill. 1500-25 


Che MiLwAUKEE Ps 


ELECTRIFIED OVER THE ROCKIES ROAD 


TO THE SEA 
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IEW THRILL—AWAY FROM THE BEATEN PATH 


Jorth Cape | 
Russia... 


ICELAND, NORWAY and the FJORDS, 
DENMARK, FINLAND, SWEDEN 


KUNGSHOLM 


20,000 Tons Register 


de luxe motorliner from New York 


June 28th 


Back in New York Aug. 10, or with a later boat if desired, 


gian Fjord Scene at no extra cost. 


This is the cruise for you who have been “every- 
where”! Now is your chance to see something | 
_._ really new—the famous fjords of Norway, the pul- | 
sing city of Moscow—age-old Trondheim, glorious 
Stockholm and enchanting Copenhagen and Visby. 
And all this aboard the sumptuous motorship 
Kungsholm, Queen of the Swedish merchant marine. 


11,403 Miles of Sea Travel visiting 19 Ports in Six 
Countries. Shore excursions optional. 


AS days—S8625 up 


Consult Your Tourist Agent 


wedish American Line 


State St., N. Y—10 State St., Boston—181 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


il Church, Moscow 


N IDEAL VACATION LAND! 


<r A Pa as 


ha SCOTIA 


| VANGELINE Land in June! .. . In her pink and white bridal dress of 

apple blossoms. The colorful days of July . . . luscious cherries, crisp, 
lity tang of the sea, the aroma of balsam and pine.Then, golden August... 
ith ripening orchards, quaint Acadians, and ox-drawn carts in the fields! 
Come to near-at-hand Nova Scotia this year. Come to live out inthe open! 
fireside camp or in bungalow. Golf, canoe, fish, swim, hike...or motor 
yer good roads. Visit Grand Pré, Annapolis Royal, Digby ... and Halifax. 
0, Nova Scotia’s luxurious new hotels will satisfy the most fastidious. 


Cape Blomidon, N. S. 


Overnight by steamer to Yarmouth—from Boston or New York. 
All Expense Tours, Inexpensive—None betler. Write for folders. 


JOMINION ATLANTIC RAILWAY 


) Franklin Street, Boston, or ... . Canadian Pacific, 344 Madison Ave., 
New York or nearest tourist agency 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


i} [*s you ever, fresh from France, 


gone into a restaurant in Eng- 


land or America and ordered Filet 
. . And has 


it then occurred to you to wonder 


PAgneau a la Condé? . 


why a French chef away from his 
own people can’t cook in quite the 
way he can at home? 

The truth is, if you want the best 
French cooking, you must go among 
The 


about some things—and food is one 


Frenchmen. French are firm 
of them. They know good food, and 
they insist on getting it. If it isn’t 
exactly right, they send it back! A 
chef in 


above kings—but unlike kings, he is 


good France is honored 
not above reproach. Like any other 
artist, he is constantly in the pres- 
ence of his critics. 

That is why lovers of good food 
always take the French Line. 
For here, among Frenchmen 


(and gourmets of every race), 


ee ILE DE FRANCE, April 30, June 3, Jane 22 o-¢ 
DE GRASSE, May 10 © @ 


May 21. June 21 *-* 


they are served with the same deli- 
cacy, the same skill and imagination 
that they would expect at Foyot’s or 
Larue’s. Here, at Pier 57, three 
thousand miles from Paris, they are 
already in France. 
And as with the 


everything 


food, so with 


else. English-speaking 
stewards ... spacious cabins... 
every comfort, convenience, luxury 

. and back of this the sturdy tra- 
ditions of French Line seamanship. 

If you care about the niceties of 
living ... if you like to get some- 
thing for your money that you can’t 
get anywhere else . .. make your 
next trip on the French Line. Any 
authorized travel agent will be glad 
to help you voyage on France Afloat. 
... The French Line, 19 State Street, 


New York City. 


LAFAYETTE, 


ROCHAMBEAL, April 30 © © 


PARIS, May 14, June 11. June 29, July 22 


e FRANCE, June 16 
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“AUTOMOBILE HIRE” CADILLACS 

Hire 2 4fxteen cylinder Cadillae with uni 
formed chauffeurs—@400 an hour; $2.00 to 
i return; 5 hours ixty miles 
phone Wickersham 2-6400. Grand 
Jentral Cadillac Renting Corporation, 43 
Vanderbilt Avenue, New York. 


“BOOKS” TRAVELLERS BOOK SHOP 
The only book shop specializing in Travel 
300ks. Be t , read before and after 
t 2 Guide Books and travel 


y, New York. 


“CAMERAS” WILLOUGHBYS 
Something well worth considering before 
i i arters for the finest 
7 ESEOTICS ON 
the market, to the inexperienced ama- 
teur as well as the most expert photog- 
rapher. 110 West 22nd Street, New York. 


and mov 


“DINING” THE CHERRY TREE 
Patronized ly by dut-of-town 
visitors who are looking for American food 


best quality at a reasonable price. 
g 


extensi 


Con- 


“EMILE” YOUR HAIRDRESSER 
Internationally known originator and ex- 
pert: For the convenience and comfort of 


our patrons, special depz nents are main- 
tained for Beauty Culture in all its 
branches; Spec in cach department. 
Emile Bldg., 142 W. 57th Street, New York 
City. 


© 


DARDS INC. 


Zaskets and Floral Pieces a Specialty. 
Flowers sent to any part of the world by 
telegraph or cable. Reliability and quality 
assured. S. W. Cor. Madison Ave. at 44th St. 


“FLORIST” 


“FOOTWEAR FOR WOMEN” DELMAN 


New York’s Smartest Shoe Salon: Cele- 
brated as the Creative Designer of the “En 
Costume” Footwear for Women. 

55% Madison Avenue, New York. 


“FURS” RICHARD KOPPEN 

New collection of Spring Furs now ready. 

We also repair, reblock, clean and glaz2 

Fox Scarfs for $5.00. Finest workmanship. 

Richard Koppen, formerly with Gunther, 
17 W. 45th Street, New York. 


“GIFTS FROM ALL OVER THE WORLD” 
OVINGTON’S 
Our illustrated 1931-22 Gift Folder sent 
upon reguest. A great selection of unique 
and valuable articles that distinguishes this 
store the preeminent Gift Shop. 
437 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


“GOW NS—FRENCH IMPORTATIONS” 
JOSEPHINE LOUISE INC. 


Actual models of latest creations by fa- 
mous couturiers, in values as high as $65 
to $85 in single individual productions but 
priced as low as $10. Evening gowns and 
street costumes. 504 Madison Ave., N. Y. 


“HABIT MAKERS” NARDI 


Long established as Society’s choice for 
Sports Wear and Sports apparel costumes. 
Nardi Co., Inc., 73 W. 47th St., New York. 


“HAND BAGS” MISS PENN 


Designers and manufacturers of indi- 
vidual hand bags and Travel Kits. Repair- 
ing, mounting and relining. One new 
model with cigarette receptacle specially 
priced. 562 Madison Ave., New York City. 
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TRAVEL’S GUIDE TO 
EXCLUSIVE SHOPS~ 


TRAVEL TOGGERY 
By ALETHA SHOEMAKER 


HE Spring Color Pageant is manifest- 


ing itself in a riot of color; colors 
beautiful and varied, with blues in pre- 
inance. “Don’t be blue, but wear blue” 


ow to wear a scarf or a jacket—no 


the size, color or cut—seems to 
The Spring 
each one we notice is apparently 
Tweed knit 


sports and travel suits worn with 


thing. new suits are 


one before it. 


prettier than the 


brics fashioned in swagger little 
1 


jaunty print or pastel linen blouses, are very popular. Transparent 
nusual sleeve treatments simulat- 


printed jacket-dresses ur 
These 


ing 


capes—are seen eve pack easily and hence are 
desirable for travel. One model, a twin-printed costume, with tie- 


high jacket—the jacket reversing the print of the skirt, rates high 
A x 
hand appliquéd with poppies, fashioned 
with a fur-bordered cape, attracted much attention. 


among the very latest novelties. ywn recently noted at the Casino: 


a charming skyblue chiffon, 


sheerest 
have gay, coloriul 


Separate coats are strikingly novel this Spring; made of 


woolens in either tulle crepe or lace weaves; they 


lin 


transform them. These coats are topped with 


detachable capes or fur scarfs. Tt 


y are considered very swagger. 

The Sunday Night dress has become a necessity. These are shown 
in lace, chiffon and georgette, in solid colors and bright floral design: 
practically all have the short tie-around capes or the briefest of 
jackets. The latter usually in solid colors keyed to the color tone of 
the gown—with such costumes one trails a yard square kerchief of 
brilliant hue and wears crepe de Chine footwear to match. 

Apropos of footwear, Delman with his characteristic genius for 
creating lovely footwear to correspond to the vogue in costumes has 
produced a brand new introduction by the use of Soleil, a lovely, soft 
felt suede fabric. It can be dyed in perfectly lovely colors and is said 
to clean easily. Unlined shoe modes decorated with rows of quite 
large perforations are awfully smart and of course the coolest things 
imaginable. 

In accessories, Sak’s, Fifth Avenue show an amusing new glove by 
Lanvin. The hand, fashioned of crocheted string, the broad cuff in 
pique—considered very practical for traveling. Also an interesting new 
belt; narrow, made of slim strands of glistening leather that look like 
strings of cellophaned spaghetti. They come in all colors. The large 
handkerchiefs we mentioned are mostly of chiffon in two colors, some 
with the second color in big squares in the corner. Modern streamline 
monograms run across the center, or are spattered all over the surface. 

White hats worn with dark costumes are at present quite the vogue 
but it is also quite the thing to match the color of the costume in the 
hat, even carrying out the contrasting color effects. This is easily 
accomplished as colors in hats are endless. 

Marie Earle strikes a popular note that will interest travellers, in 
her special eye treatments and eye preparations; made from accredited 
medical preparations to cleanse, rest, strengthen and keep the eyes 
clear and youthful. 

To those who desire ‘interesting trip souvenirs or novelty antiques 
gathered from the four corners of the earth, we recommend a visit 
to Ovington’s. 

—And also, “Any day, any hour, anywhere and any weather” you 
can telephone the Grand Central Cadillac Renting Corporation and 
have Cadillac Motor-Car Service for short or longer trips inexpensively 
rendered, in quarter-hour units. 


Use our Shoppers Service. No charge whatever to our sub- 
scribers. Just write us your needs, Address Travel’s Shoppers 
Bureau, 4 West 16th Street, New York City. 
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“HATS—GOW NS—SPORTSWEA 


Where Exclusiveness mects Moderna 
it bears the “Jonas” label it cannot be 
tered. Magnolia, Mass. Palm Bead 
12 E 56th Street, New York. 


“HATS—GOWNS” VIRGINIA POE 
Exelusive Special Shop for “ga 
models for matrons’”’: Imported mode 
signed to order. ‘y 
44 East 50th Street, New York 


“JEWELS” DREICER & CO. 
E. J. Case, President. | 

Exclusive designs in Diamond, Peg 
Precious Stone Jewelry. 
718 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 5th F 


“MEN’S STORE” IPC 
Grand Central Terminal—a 
west (or Vanderbilt Ave. side); a 
store for men’s things: Knox Hata 


Topeoats, Manhattan Shirts, Lon 
Shoes, etc. An undeviating stand 


Better Values in Quality Merchands 


“NEW MAKE-UP” MARIE 
Springtime prints and aquarelle 
have inspired the new Marie Ear 
metics — facial accents for bro 
cheeks, lids and lips—to transform ® 

wearied faces. New Address: 
714 Fifth Ave, N. ¥. 


“OPTICIAN” E. B. MEYERO 


Incorporated and associated 
London, Paris. Detroit, St Paul 
Minneapolis. Expert optometrists 3 
sively patronized for many years by” 
Club” members. 
520 Fifth Ave. at 42rd St, New Yor 


“PHOTOGRAPHER” H. T. KOS 


For life-like resemblances, 
your own family or for autog 
to your favored friends, Koshik 
graphs are unexcelled. 

660 Fifth Avenue, New York 
Bar Harbor, Me. idence 


“SPORTING GOODS” 5 
A. G. SPALDING 


Internationally known as h 
for all kinds of authentic spo 
ment and apparel. Uptown and Gon 
stores: 19 Beekman—28 New Sa 
Fifth Avenue. 


“SPORTSWEAR” 


Jaeger offers the famous camelhai 
sities for travel—_the coat at 3% 
the suit at $64.50 and the smart ff 
your-own hat at $3.50—all suita 
climate. The Jaeger Co., Inc, 
Avenue, New York. 


“STATIONERY” DEMPSEY & 


Art Stationers and Engraver= 
quality stationery for all occasion= 
Offer: 100 Engraved Visiting 
the name plate—up to 15 letters 
plete. Samples on request. _ 

556 Madison Ave. New You 


“WARDROBE TRUNKS” 
INNOVATION 


As its name implies: ne 
ness and usefulness mark 
Luggage—and the “Luggage 


“WOMEN’S APY ARE 


Creators and importers of 
ionable apparel. Favored by 
the more advanced and exclusi 
Jay-Thorpe label means “di 

24 West 57th St., New ¥ 
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or OCEAN TRIPS 


No need to cross the gangplank! Just curl up in the arm- 


hair and off you go to fresh and exciting discoveries in 
oreign realms. No need to pack. A book will take you 


ANANA GOLD 


by Carleton Beals 


Author of “Mexican Maze,” etc. 


Banana Gold” is the tremendous : 
Story of the big and little fishes. the VV AY 
bandit Sandino. the politics and cor- 


uption, the coffee “fincas”, bananas and heat of Central 


America. Colored frontispiece and decorations by Carlos 
Nerida. $3.00 


AZET THE JAPANESE 
by Henry Albert Phillips 


hat are the Japanese really like? Baffling in war. in- 


lustries, age-old ceremonies, and modern progress. A 
ace old as Fujiyama, modern as the department stores. 
1 illustrations. $3.00 


HE CAPTAIN’S TABLE 
by Sisley Huddleston 


neredibly tall the ~“Manchia” looked as she set out to 
ea with her cosmopolitan crowd. As the days passed. 


Jernon learned the history of these diverse personal- 
ties: bishop, movie actress 


gambler. socialist. and 


#>thers. Here are exciting stories in miniature all skilfully 
Woven together. Decorative linings. $2.50 


MOUNT VERNON 


Its Owner and Its Story 
by Harrison H. Dodge 


Introduction by Owen Wister 


The love story of a home—the Curator of Mount Vernon 
tells of its gradual restoration, how the original fur- 
mishings are being recovered. and its famous visitors. 
31 illustrations. $2.50 


MODERN BACK TO 
SOUTH MONT- 


AMERICA PARNASSE 
by C. W. Domville-Fife by Sisley Huddleston 


A huge gontinent of marvelous Cosmopolitan celebrities and 


beauty and natural resources. 
[Throwing off the Spanich yoke. 
each land developed its own hic 
tory, politics, and economics. A 
complete and up-totheminute journalist and wit. 35 illustra 
aecount. 16 illustrations. $350 tions. $3.00 


PHILADELPHIA 


literati of the Bar Select. Anec- 


dotes. legends and gossip de- 


lightfully told by a famous 
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This is a bargain year for trips West. 


co t £ ¢ : 
ccman ~ ° = c tr +? act = 
SU er excursion fares from tne East are 


_ Address E.E. Nelson 
545 Northern Pacific Ry. 


St. Paul, Minn. 


May we send 


you literature and full 


For travel in the West, we recommend the newest 
of transcontinental trains, the Roller-bearing 


North Coast Limited 


WATCHING THE SEINE FLOW BY 


REGISTERED IN U. S. PATENT OFFICE 
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K MAY, 1932 NUMBER 1 
Through French History and Geography on High—Motoring from Paris 
to Nice in a Day—New Thrills for the Traveler 
By Paut Moranp 
Translated from the French by Caspar Hunt 
‘HE end of the eighteenth century, when Turgot had Today France is merely a department in the European republic 
proved, increased and articulated France’s network of and we leave Paris when we wake up to sleep the same day at 
pdways, a man could travel a long distance from his native Nice. Our motor cars travel on schedule time like express trains ; 
na single day. The départements into which France is now we know that we will have to get gas once at Tournus and once 
were the administrative expression of that day’s journey. at Aix; we can tell within ten minutes the time we will lunch at 
iding up of the country into different compartments seems Lyon, take tea at Avignon and plunge into the Mediterranean be- 
rificial and out of date, but it was then an indication of fore dinner. Without breaking any records or traveling dan- 
progress and it marked the deliverance from provincial gerously in racing cars as hot as steam rooms, every automobilist, 
s and the real end of the feudal régime. if he is accompanied by a companion who can relieve him at the 


Ewing Galloway 


PARIS—THE BEGINNING OF THE JOURNEY 


"t modern motorist has been granted the diabolical privilege of ubiquity. In the morning he may bid farewell to the great landmarks of Paris— 
@ Tel Tower and the Cathedral of Notre Dame from which the gargoyles leer endlessly—and in the evening of the same day he may bathe in the 
waters of the Mediterranean. 
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FEUDAL MORET 


Shortly after he has left Fontainebleau the motorist passes through the 

feudal gateways of Moret-sur-Loing—the Porte de Paris. at one end of 

the village, the Porte de Bourgogne at the other. The old fortified town 

possesses a church founded by Thomas a Becket and some fine houses 

dating from the Renaissance. With Moret and the Loing are associated 

the names of many French painters. including Millet, Courbet, Renoir 
and Pissarro. 


Germaine Krull 


HEAVY TRAFFIC IN WOOL 


As he advances toward the south the motorist’s progress is sometimes 

obstructed by herds of sheep which flow along the roadway like rivers 

of wool. The shepherds still feel that the roads belong to them and not 
to the automobilists. 


steering wheel, can cross France in a single day. It is 
to a country to streak across it diagonally in this w 
trip; to hold it in a single embrace is not to ignore the 
ties. Quite the contrary, in this way one can see a co 
glance, appreciate its contrasts more keenly and restore 
unity. 2 

In this article we plan to trace the itinerary from Pai 
Mediterranean by the motor highway. The airplane m 
an aerial hole between the two airports, and the railroad & 
and noisy tunnel between the hali-tones of the Ile-de- 
the exigent sunshine that awaits us above the ancient 
highway alone (a national servitude which the cities ] 
posed upon the countryside) gives order to the landscape 
of confusing them; it separates them and then lays ther 
a straight line. Routes number five, six and seven. Thes 
numerals indicate the unique roadway of communication” 
the North and the South, the highway along which the 
politeness, forks, horsemanship and the great evil Floren 
toms came to us; the highway of art and pilgrimage; 
way of commerce and politics; the imperial highway. . 
turn is familiar to us, every straight line is friendly. 4 
seen it in all seasons and in every kind of weather; # 
when it is safe and when we have to be cautious (at tin 
wet that it could be called a canal). 

The mists of the Yonne, the sleet of Saulieu, the torn 
Provence, the medieval gutters across the roads in the} 
the Rhone and the last turns of the Estérel which lie inf 
the weary driver—all these obstacles we have conquered 
one. On the long speedways without crossroads, that fra 
to Auxerre, that from Montélimar to Orange, and 
Avignon to Aix, our foot presses down on the acceler 
slide down an incline eager to fall upon the pleasure 
like Barbarians. Shot out on this artery on which the ¥ 
of the North and the reddish earth of the South have dis 
beneath blue tar, we leap over France! 

Never losing our way, certain not to be stopped until 
the sea, skirting the Yonne, the Sadne and then the Ri 
fly away from Paris like a ball shot from a cannon. We 
cities like redoubts. We yield ourselves to the optical illu 
the perspectives, to the flight of the lines of latitude. W 
our way through history and geography, through the 1 
Franks, the fiefs of Chilpéric, the Lyon of Cesar, tht 
domains of Aix, the irrigations of Durance, the stone’ 
papal Rhone, the breezes of Vintoux, the mines of the 
the Visigothic and Lotharingian fortresses, the Victoriat 
of Menton and Cannes, until we reach at last that Hol 
no-man’s-land: Juan-les-Pins! Everywhere we are impo 
sowing the seeds of restlessness, admiration and despair 33a) 

Paris is still sleeping when we awake. The summers aye 
dawning and it is not quite five o’clock. A fresh breeze makesa® 
who are asleep shiver and, like dying men, they pull th 
over them. A dawn which intimidates the stars climbs 
top of the Pantheon while the dome of the Invalides, 1@ 
Occidental form, becomes a pagoda. The motor car is 
streamlined, shining and weighted down in the rear by 
reservoir. A few drops of fresh water glisten on the 
the radiator ; the driving wheel is a little humid; the bra 

. Circling under the jaws of /the Lion of Belfort, in t 
utes we pass the Porte d’Italie and Villejuif and are ro 
the roadway leaving behind us at our left the aerodrome! 
of Orly. Fifty times I have set out on this well-travel 
to Lyon in cars of every description and every time I have 
“T fly before the sun.’ 

In twenty-five minutes the pylons of the wireless 
station will rise at my left above Melun; a quarter of 
later the edge of the Forest of Fontainebleau, silhouetted : 
the east like a saw, will keep its appointment. (1 shall ® 
sun in my eyes until I reach Lyon.) After leaving on 
the narrow road which leads to Barbizon, where all t 
have been scratched over by lovers like the windows of 
dining-room, where every oak for a hundred years 
to scrape off palettes, where a unique peasant is found stt 
by an army of painters just as the solitary artist elsew 
isolated among the village folk, the route leads through 2° 
grove of oak trees. 

How deliciously fragrant the moss is! . . . Shall I 


Gd to love these oak trees. 


Sfichievements of the medieval architects and engineers. 


G@inebleau . 


Tig the trunks of the trees with their red initials. 


SH ww & ee ae a Se — —~ 
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THE OTHER ROME AT AVIGNON 


a4 = 
Ewing Galloway 


th and fortress and one of the largest edifices in France, the Palace of the Popes at Avignon rises majestically above the waters of the Rhone. 
ructed under five different popes from 1316 to 1364, this huge pile comprises an irregular assemblage of buildings some of which rank with the 


Centuries before it became the residence of the pope, Avignon was a flourishing colony 


under the Romans. 


Himyself out on the ground so that I may smell it better? 


y III and Louis XIII, my favorite kings when I was a 
Nome. wlet us Save’ for 
s all the odors of France which I am going to sample, 
one, until at the very last, this evening, I encounter the 


@zarlic breath and the sensual perfume of the warm fig 


. The artillery officers are already practic- 
iping; in the thickets of the woods the woodcutters are 
Let us 


Wantage of the straight highway which brings us to Moret 


grassy banks of the Loing. 


Wig crossed the Yonne (when I return in two months’ time 


pplar trees will be golden yellow) the cathedral of Sens 
dy advancing between the white arches of the aqueduct 
the route. One can go through the city without slowing 
id not until he reaches the winding road along the hill- 
t leads to Joigny does the driver, no longer drunk with 
irn to the back seat and say with faint regret, “Perhaps 


Wild have liked to have stopped at Sens to see the tapestries 


7 { 
is dare to confess that in our insane motor trips to the 
ye have never taken the time to visit the treasury at Sens 
mitres embroidered with pearls, its Byzantine chasubles 

sacerdotal ornaments of Thomas a Becket. We are 
atical brutes—automobilists. 
pavement arouses me at the entrance of a long village, 


guarded at its two extremities by fortified gateways: Villeneuve- 
sur-Yonne. We have been running for an hour and a half and 
we must already be nearing Joigny. Here are the quays... .A 
sympathetic glance at the vineyards of Saint-Jaques. At the 
right is the bridge. We pass under the railway tracks, then a 
roadway without any curves offers itself to us, a sort of platform 
above the plain on which one may reach Auxerre in a quarter 
of an hour. 

Auxerre! And still another Cathedral of St. Etienne. How 
pleasant it would be to live at Auxerre! But this boulevard 
built over filled-up ditches and skirting the city makes it possible 
to go around it without slowing down in speed. Now we are 
headed straight for Avallon. In passing, on the left, that little 
road which sinks down into a rather ugly countryside, do not 
forget that it leads to Chablis and that it is the link with the 
royal highway of wine which runs off toward Dijon. 

On the left the plain rises toward Morvan, a redoubtable fore- 
runner of the Massif Central, like a stockade of the Gauls. This 
is a Celtic land, a land of granite which bears Vézelay on its last 
ramparts and circles La Cure, embanked and brilliant amidst the 
grass, like a moat. 

Vermenton, Arcy-sur-Cure, Sermizelles, a countryside of rusty 
hills, filled like a burrow with prehistoric grottoes. Like great 
tablecloths, claret colored, orange, vermilion, gold, saffron, jonquil, 
like Kien Lung rugs spread out near warm Bokharas, in autumn 
the vineyards descend toward the roadway which, intoxicated by 
so many fine wines, staggers, vacillates, and does not regain its 


A tall, surly, warlike fortress, La Rochepot is roofed 
with brown and yellow tiles. 


balance until it nears Saulieu. 


to lunch at Saulieu, Place de l’Abreuvoir, after having left Paris 
On the roadway to the south Saulieu was an 
obligatory stop; today it is merely a hyphen between the Jura 
Its chaste streets flanked by ancient convents 


the same morning. 


and the Morvan. 
and black shops and walled in by 
fortifications which serve only to 
sustain fruit have conserved for 
Saulieu an ecclesiastic, agricul- 
tural and frugal appearance which 
does not detain us an instant. 

After Arnay-le-Duc, where 
Huguenots and Catholics killed 
one another, begins that arid and 
barren region, so inconceivable in 
this rich land, protected by its for- 
bidding icy fog in winter, burned 
and dried up in summer, but whose 
savage appearance is dear to me. 
There on a spur of a hill rises the 
feudal castle of La Rochepot, a 
tall, surly, warlike fortress which 
is an enemy of the great highway. 
While I am driving I like to glance 
obliquely at those roofs of brown 
and yellow tiles and those round 
rock-faced towers which give it a 
curious Bukovinian or Tran- 
sylvanian appearance rather than 
French. La Rochepot takes one 
outside of my own country and I 
suddenly find myself in the Car- 
pathians where granite walls pro- 
tected Hungarians or Saxons 
against the Turks. 

At Chagny one meets those 
tourist epicures who left the main 
road to visit Beaune and lunch at 
Nuits. At our left the Sa6ne ir- 
rigates a flat country, divided by 
screens of poplars and willows, 
of which Chalon-sur-Sadne is the 
center. If Chagny resounds with 
the noise of iron, Chalon echoes 


Formerly 
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PROVINCIAL BELLE 


The motorist who drives from Paris 
to the Mediterranean threads his 
way through French history and 
geography and captures scores of 


Germaine Krull 


varied impressions of places and 
peoples. This peasant girl of the 


Ain wears the traditional coiffure of 
lace. 


it was. an achievement 


be repaired. From the 
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AT THE MARKET IN ORANGE 


In the shadows of its fine Roman ruins—its Triumphal Arch 

and its Roman Theater which held seven thousand spectators 

—Orange follows today the leisurely ways of an unpretentious 
Provencal town. 


G 


Avallon with its venerable houses and rui 
tifications belongs to the older France. 


with the noise of hammers on wood: that of casks and h 
are barrel factories, transport boats, kegs and frames, 
and hogsheads, canal barges, pleasure boats, river steam 
Lyon and yachts which have come from Cannes via the 
Pont 


Saint-Laurent, bristlin 
obelisks in the Italian fas} 
can see behind the scaffold 
fertile plains of Bresse de 
a gentle slope toward the 

waters of the Saone, to th 
place where, two thousand 
ago, the Roman fleet was b 
It is ten-thirty. We ha 


Chalon, in whose wine cellaf 


the finest Burgundies, 4 
have long been awaiting 
monotonous this road is) t 
pearance of the two towers 
double church of Saint-Pl 
de Tournus. Its semi 
crypts, dating from the yeai 
built from the stone of 
mausoleums, smell of sorce 
agery and mushrooms. 

Eleven o'clock finds us 
beside the quays at Mac 
deserted after those of 
protected by their trees pla 
groups of fives, from the! 
tions of a Sadne that has 
broad like the Niger. Ot 
to arrive in this sleeping 
night, wander through its 
streets and among its Lo 
houses, like distinguished 
above all suspicion who 
necromancy at midnight. 
other side of the Sadne beg! 
other domain, that of Ain ¥ 
beautiful trout, its peasatl 
fured with lace, as fat 
Cattleguene ne 

Shall I lunch in that St 
restaurant beloved by the 
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icturesque France”’ 


THE OLD CHAPEL AT BEAUCAIRE 


ed on the right bank of the Rhone opposite Tarascon, Beaucaire is one of the loveliest towns in Provence. In the twelfth century the town came 
he possession of the Counts of Provence whose ruined castle and chapel still stand on the pine-clad hill north of the town. The town’s great July 
fair has been held annually since the Twelfth century. 


YW, with its fish tanks seething with crayfish? No. A 
and no stop. Before my eyes the Saone throws itself into 
ne at the sluice of La Malatiere. Lyon is the great geo- 
li knot in our diagonal. More than Paris it is the image 
Bice, explaining perfectly its genius, that difficult role 
@bliges it to maintain an eternal equilibrium between races 

jas, to purify the former and clarify the latter and to 
di: them harmoniously. But Lyon cannot detain me. It is 
Mj goal, but merely a pause in the ride to the sea: but a 


‘Sy pause, like respiration cutting a phrase, or like a medi- 
i. the midst of a journey. Lyon continues to make an 


A display of its twenty centuries: first the Gallo-Roman 
‘Wire, then the medieval Croix-Rousse, then the religious 


ul quays and finally modern Lyon with its gray factories, 
s, its smoking trains and its garages. 

* vertical fall across France I am going to skirt the right 
the Rhone to Vienne, the antique city adorned by the 
of Augustus and Livia. The old city of the Allobroges, 
and devastated by the religious wars as though by an in- 
mflict, Vienne holds its sixteenth-century houses in a close 


is point I should like to be a passenger and not a driver. 
Watulate myself, however, that I am not driving in one of 
jominable closed cars that merely show the countryside up 
tees. I want to throw back my head and look everywhere 
entering a region of incomparable beauty: Provence 
> with an immense threshold, ‘‘a door” between La Drome 
| Ardeche. 

times the Rhone widens, sometimes it grows narrower. 
id the hillsides of the Hermitage, Portes, Mondragon, 


{| 


| 


| feudal towers hidden in chestnut groves, lending luster 
i$ind of fountains, fish ponds, monasteries and ruins, where 


the first Provengal campaniles, sheltered from the mistral by the 
first cypresses, point toward the sky. Already the oxen of Charo- 
lais whose hoofs advance slowly behind their grazing mouths on 
the sides of the highway have disappeared; the wind from the 
swift motor car did not even make them lift their noses smeared 
with green slime. The sheep that we see now behave in an en- 
tirely different manner. Whether they are being led to market 
or to the abattoir, sniffing the summer grass or returning home 
to cower in the warm winter straw, they are always nervous, 
clumsy and irritated like victims; along the roadway they form 
a river of wool with a thousand wayes, a river through which the 
shepherd forces his way swearing. 

“Look here, my friend, do you think the road is a stable?” 

Then the sheep dogs throw everything into confusion to sim- 
plify matters and the sheep flow over into, the trench along the 
roadside. 

Burning beneath the blue sky at the entrances to the villages, 
the motor buries itself in tunnels of cool shade scarcely spotted 
by shafts of sunlight. Henceforth the plane trees follow the 
roadway to the sea. In the villages the streets are so narrow 
that the pedestrians have to draw in their buttocks to avoid our 
mudguards. In the middle of the highway, brandishing their 
wooden balls with the gestures of the Discobolus, the bowlers 
continue their game indifferent to the noise of the klaxon. From 
now on oil will take the place of butter and anis of beer. All 
the quays are named after Jean Juarés and on the square where 
a fountain pours forth cool water or around the music stand 
townsfolk gossip as they do in negro villages. This is the Midi! 
This is Montélimar with its rich prairies protected on the north 
by a screen of cypresses; this is the plain of early flowers shel- 
tered by screens of reeds. 

At Orange we circle the Roman arch of triumph gnawed by 
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wind and sand on the 
south side, but on the 
other side displaying its 
trophies and inscriptions 
intact, like a defiant cry 
hurled at the Barbarians 
by Tiberius. On the left 
the Ventoux — stands 
guard. It dominates the 
plain of mulberry trees, 
its triangular summit 
visible from everywhere 
—from  Villeneuve-les- 
Avignon, Apt, the Pal- 
ace of the Popes, Car- 
pentrus and the fort of 
Saint-André. In the 
summer Ventoux re- 
sembles Parnassus; in 
springtime, crowned 
with pink snow, it is 
Fuji; in the evening in 
autumn it is the Middle 
Atlas. 

Only ten years ago 
Avignon, like Aix, still 
had the appearance of a 
decayed and distin- 
guished provincial town 
where noble families, 


poor and silent, vegetated in old homes with balconies of wrought 
iron. .Once during a century these families produced an admiral 
or a jurist, defunct types of a meridional aristocracy which no 
longer exists save in the novels of Henri de Régnier, Vaudoyer 
and Jaloux. Today Aix and Avignon are modern cities with air- 
planes flying overhead, their streets noisy with trucks and motor 


Land of antique indolence, of wealthy stockbrokers, of refined vices, of exhausting pleasure, of villas, hotels and casinos, the Riviera welcomes the 
Ms: s ’ . . . . . . wal 
tired motorist after his long day’s run from Paris. Menton, less pretentious than Nice or Cannes, possesses a picturesque old section dominated by the 


Orient and Occident 
THE ROMAN RUINS AT ARLES 


In the days of Julius Caesar, Arles was a rival of Marseilles. The great Amphi- 
theater held 26,000 spectators and its Roman Theater begun under Augustus was 
richly decorated with works of art. 


oe 


ON THE RIVIERA—THE END OF THE JOURNEY 


old church of St. Michel. 


* 


MAY 


cars and_ enriched by 
tourists, sunlight, paint- 
ers, speculators in teal 
estate and agriculture, 
Hotels adorned with 
Papal coats of arms, 
casinos, garages, temples 
of the automobile, and 
emporiums of all kinds 
have sprung up along 
the highway in the midst 
of advertising billboards 
and gasoline _ stations; 
serenity has fled from 
these regions. Here, as 
everywhere else, _ the 
tourist industryhas 
killed what it planned to 
glorify. 

One ought to see 
Avignon, Beaucaire, 
Tarascon and Arles 
from a boat in the Rhone 
far from the highway, 
Seen from the river the 
military architecture of 
the Pope is still intact, 
the balustrades of the 
seventeenth-century yi 
las overhang the water 


and the points of the cypresses, cypresses of Shiraz and Isfa 

look like black penitents above the walls of the gardens. 
One must turn to the right to reach Les Baux. That acct 
lation of ruins, that chateau disemboweled upon the sacrificial” 
stone by Richelieu, is so beautiful that the tourist agencies, 1p 
(Continued on page 46) : 
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“HE VENICE OF 
ARABIA 


sapa, City of Canals and Rivulets— 
fa the Basra Sybarite Entertains— 


) Microbes at War with Faith 


By AMEEN RIHANI 


WIMING up the Persian Gulf from 
Mombay I cherished the illusion that 
was soon to land in one of the cities 
figArabian Nights, the city of Hasan of 
fa Sindbad the Sailor, and other jinn- 
igj1 heroes of adventure and romance. 
iy fellow traveler, a cosmopolitan Arab 
suld be at home in Paris or Rome as 
Mibay or Bagdad, destroyed my illusion 
Mis own. “Tomorrow,” he said, “we 
‘Tad in Venice.” 
“Hi approach to the city, whether one 
1@§down from Bagdad on a river boat 
f@n India on a steamer, seemed to sub- 
ifi-e the modern illusion. For the river 
ifG:1-Arab, which takes off from where 
xris and the Euphrates meet at Qor- 
pout forty miles northeast of Basra, 
|'Mws down to the Gulf about fifty miles 
Hest of the city, foreshadows even 
t@han Venice. It was to me a prelude 
M@adia. The willows and the palms, in 
fig ranks on either bank, cast their Carl R. Raswan 
@s on the water; the many byways, PE UH yer Benoume 
through centuries by the currents, In Basra, one of the most cosmopolitan cities of the Near East, there are women of all kinds. 


MY bucoli sj = 3 Singers from Egypt and dancing girls from Syria or India contribute to the gaiety of the city’s 
escenes in the Se beyond 4 cafés and dance halls. The erect part of the feminine population, however, is made up of humbler 


‘ d om slowly move across vistas of a peasant and working types. This girl, who is typical of the young women often seen in the Basra 
i@§ring beauty; at dawn and eventide bazaars, has come to the city with her mother and father from a Bedouin encampment. After 
are often seen genuflecting in the she and her family have seen the races and made a few purchases they will return again to 


@y of their sails in the name of Allah their simple desert life. 


le Prophet; here and there, under the 


ling palms, in the open air, women and children are packing the minarets, five times a day, makes one forget the gondolier. So 
@ or Europe and America, and everywhere is an abiding charm much in apology for my fellow traveler’s Venice. But what can 
ce dowered by nature and contentment cherished by man. I say for the Arcadia I visioned coming up the river? It ends, 
river in Mesopotamia has so many ramifications as Shatt alas! where Basra begins. 
b, and no city:in the East is so honeycombed with creeks and 3efore I was three days in the city I made three important dis- 
Ws and canals as Basra. The natives count and name as many coveries—the nobility, the microbes, and Johnny Walker. Every 
| hundred. But they are not as bewildering as they are third person I met was a sayid, or descendant of the Prophet ; 
ointing, The Venice of Arabia is often but the skeleton and every second person, I can safely say, of this nobility, is an 
| city of its aspiration. For many of the creeks and rivulets Arab with a western thirst. As a Moslem, he does not believe in 
ten dry, and most of them, even when the river at high tide microbes; and as a modern Arab, he welcomes at his home the 
@ its stinted bounty, are dark, stagnant, microbe- breeding, Demon Rum. No city in Arabia, of a truth, flows with liquor and 
i: eldom navigable. No gondolas and no barcaroles in this pullulates with nobles and microbes as Basra. 


P; but there are arching palms and willows to compensate for And there are mullahs here, who in one mood can blink and in 
Hk of oar and sail, and there are muezzins whose chant from another can deliver strange decisions. According to one of them, 
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A FIGHTING ARAB OF THE DESERT 

Typical of the keen, war-like desert Arabs, this Rueyli of the great Anaza 

had a bloody feud with his chief and was foreed to take refuge in Basra 

lime. There he had his first photograph taken before he returned 1 
desert to join his tribe and make peace. 


awful to vaccinate in the 
t@of Ramadan during the 
‘$f fasting, because the 
@ntroduced into the blood 
the fast! Nevertheless, 
git revels, especially in the 
esf the rich, are reminiscent 
i@ent Bagdad and not un- 
‘lj of comparison with the 
d exclusive revels in a 
opin metropolis. 

3asra gentleman is a sy- 
vho moves in the ease and 
@ of a faith which includes 
ig the hereafter and does 
elude, on this side of Para- 
2 things that make life a 
e business. His date- 
Sive him an income, which 
Mg him to escape, in an 
tm@pile, the rude pressure of 
iM, or to enjoy in a motor- 


h 


e€ arcadian scenes along 
Yaixs of Shatt el-Arab. And 


fie is weary of desert and 
as well as of the vulgar 
i@rations of business, he 
s@chalji at his home. 
Higicafés and dance halls of 
e too vulgar for respect- 
ople. Hence the chalji, 
‘Ws of Persian origin. The 
gnifies private entertain- 
t@hich in reality, is an orgy. 
is not, as such, without 
e and the exclusive. It 
s the extravagances and 
ms of the East and West. 
s@smopolitan, it is all-em- 
i Here are singers from 
dancing girls from Syria 
a, and on one side of the 
hall is a poker table for 


a 


qj 


while on the other is a buffet with a flow of 
veteran also in whiskey and soda. Never- 
even until the proverbial hour of home-going, he retains 


sta sybarite is a 


T RAW eb 


Carl R. iaswan 
THE LAUGHING BEDOUIN 
In the streets of Basra, in the noisy bazaars, and especially at the 
race track, Bedouin visitors from the desert are frequently seen. 
The desert Bedouins are great sportsmen and they love to bring 
in their own horses and try their luck with them against the well- 
trained horses of the city Arabs of Basra and Bagdad. 


champagne. rupees, his neighbor gives 


two hundred. 
handful of gold pieces over the dancer’s head, the other, hi 
(Continued on page 51) 
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the dignity of a pasha and the 
sobriety of an American pokerist. 
Indeed, at any time of the night, 
he can remove the black-eyed 
daughter of Lilith from his lap 
and move from the divan with an 
admirable step straight to the 
gambling room. 

The central theme of the chalji 
is the dancing girl, who is prized 
more for her looks than her art; 
and the originality of the enter- 
tainment is not in the flow of 
champagne, but in the flow of 
gold at the dancer’s feet. She 
drinks, even as she dresses, 
wisely, very lightly; and in spite 
of what I have said about her 
looks, she has an art—she 1s 
singularly artful. The sword of 
her mind is as sure of its pur 
the twist of her naked 
waist. With that sword she cuts 
the purse strings of her host, 
which is the signal for his guest: 
Here then is the epitome of the 
chalji. The madness of giving 
almost overwhelms the sanity of 
receiving. But the girl’s eyes re 
main in her head. She sing 
while fiibge sie shimmying in 
a circle, and she sees everything. 
She sill with propinquity 
her lascivious gestures, and she 
picks up the rupees and the 
pounds. She pauses where the 
gold glitters most to offer thanks, 


pose das 


and she surrenders herself in 
gratitude to the most generou 
The generosity of the Basra 


nobility is contagious, and it be 
comes lavish, it grows, by ex 
ample. Jf one gives a hundred 
If a pasha strews a 
rival 


uton Singer 


A. honeycombed with creeks, rivulets and canals, 


GLIMPSES OF BASRA’S CANALS 


many of which are often dry and seldom navigable, 


has been rather grandiosely called “the 


Venice of 


tia.” There are no public buildings of importance in Basra and as a rule the houses are meanly built of burned bricks with flat roofs surrounded by 


pets. 


The bazaars are miserable structures covered with mats laid on rafters of date trees. 


The streets are narrow and unpaved, The 


most pic 


Basra is the great date port of the world and the dates of Basra are regarded as the finest in the world. 


: 
i 
" que sections of the city are the larger canals which are navigated by smal) boats, or bellem, resembling dugouts in form, but light and graceful, 
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Young China and the Spirit of Revolution—At the Tomb of Sun Yat-sen in 


Novelist, journalist and traveler, Marc Chadourne has recently returned from an extensive trip 
through China. For his vivid accounts of what he saw there he has been awarded the “Prix 
Gringoire’ which is given each year in France for the finest achievement in journalism. In the 
following sketches he presents three significant factors in the turbulent life of modern China— 
revolutionary youth, the influence of Sun Yat-sen, and the growth of communism.—EpitoriAL Norte. 


Young China 


O, YOUNG CHINA is not twenty years old; she is six- 
teen, perhaps less. Divided between two ages and two 
civilizations, she is an impatient adolescent, quivering, 


drunk with words, avid of 
knowledge, carried away by 
hope, bitten by anxiety. She 
is Pin-yin. 

Pin-yin was the young girl- 
soldier who left, rifle across 
her shoulder, with the revolu- 
tionary army in 1927, at the 
time when for those who had 
not hitherto taken part in it 
China recommenced her Revo- 
lution. When the principal 
newspaper of Hankow later 
published her hasty letters and 
her campaign diary, all Young 
China trembled, recognizing 
its heroine. 

The Chinese Revolution has 
had numerous Amazons, Joans 
of Arc, and Cavalier Elsas, its 
carriers of bombs, booted, 
gloved, theatrical, heroic, its 
legions of women soldiers, 
those of the women students’ 
corps who passed through the 
Central Military Academy in 
1926 to finish their careers in 
the anti-communist butcheries 
of Wuchang. But none of 
them incarnates the spirit of 
Young China as does Pin-yin 
who, when she entered pri- 
mary school, wept with rage 
as she tore off the thongs that 
bound her feet “like red pep- 
Petsne 

Pin-yin is the child of all 
revolutions. She is Fanfan- 
la-Tulipe, this Chinese brat 
who marches in the van of her 
comrades, her blanket rolled 
on her back, dragging her 
straw slippers. Forward, chil- 
dren, and down with the Re- 
action! How she laughs in 
the villages when her troop 
sends the country landowner 
to the firing-squad, when it 
settles accounts with the 
blackguards of the reactionary 
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FLASHLIGHTS ON CHINA’S CHAOS 


Nanking—Red Lightning on the Yangtse 


By Marc CHADOURNE 


Translated from the French by Harry Block 
With illustrations by Miguel Covarrubias 


COVARRUGIAS 


Fired with a terrible hatred toward the traditions and servitudes of old 
China, Pin-yin was one of the heroines of the revolutionary army of 1927. 
In her Young China recognizes its Joan of Arc. 


general! What joy! But how she weeps, this chit of a girl, when 
the lieutenant orders an innocent comrade shot... . 

She is unwashed and snotty. She has cut her hair. She 
on a dung-hill. At night she dreams of succulent pastries, 
is hungry: she loves her hunger and thirst. To still the 


chews bitter leaves. 
lieves her heart in the 
she writes on her knees 
ing the halts. The sun 
her hands and face, her 
peels. But she adores 
great sun eternally befoi 
Let it blaze, this white 
the Kuomintang! As 
there are, in the shado 
the yamens, women @ 
to the bound foot; as log 
there are feudal chiefs 
country, and in the 
compradors and _thievisl 
erals, it can never burnt 
enough! : 

It is toward them th 
yin’s hatred is direct 
ward the traditions af 
servitudes of this old, ob 
China who still oppress 
children. When Pin-yn 
“Down with the foreig 
perialists!” it is a wate 
—the slogan of all rev 

She has but one lov 
Party. Tiny cell of th 
organism, she wishes t 
and to die for it. In 
ment, she is employed 10! 
lief work and for prop 
All work is good, 
ships loved—in the © 
villages, on the road, 
river where the junks 
military transports 
wherever there are i 
coolies to educate, wo 
awaken, wounds to ntt 
has no fear of bullet 
when her mother—she 
bent body and the w 
yellow skin—writes th 
from the native villa 
is the end of the ye 
daughter, return to the 
Pin-yin swoons and 
Pin-yin has embark 
an adventure from wil 


Nation- 
Pin-yin does not 


(Hre is no returning. 
‘Communist ? 
s of this Pin-yin, henceforth 
déy, that I was dreaming during 
olmn reunion ina Shanghai uni- 
tyo which I had been invited by 
®umé Tcheng, herself a revo- 
1ay from the first minute, who 
a@ carried bombs in her suit- 
@lained her degree in Paris, and 
fesent a lawyer in Shanghai, 
f@ follower of Chiang Kai-shek, 
en of the School of Law. 
iis white-washed, low-ceiled 
re gathered two or three hun- 
Stdents under the pennants and 
of little blue-and-white, red- 
@ flags, all adorned with the 
n—the boys ranged on the 
1@} their button holes decorated 
k or red ribbons (their polit- 
G@l-s, perhaps), the girls standing 
side. How much they all re- 


ie? in-yin! Carelessly dressed in cotton stockings and sneak- 
ag serge skirts, the majority had abandoned the high- 
r@ tunic buttoned on the side so much in vogue with the 
It is a sign of emancipation, of democratic 
li@y, perhaps, also, of denationalization. 


of ble women. 


these unpowdered faces, 


Sa GM Sc Bees Gl 


occasionally disfigured by 
egthe intelligent gravity of their gaze in which the harangues 
1@professors evoked from time to time a sudden glint of 
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The students of Young China—the girls with bobbed 

hair, cotton stockings and sneakers, the young men 

with their horn-rimmed spectacles and Western 

clothes—rally to a common watchword: to break 

with the past. Scarcely a month goes by in the 

turbulent universities without strikes and demon- 
strations. 


But the earnest- 
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malice, impressed me by the force of 
concentration. By contrast, the more 
unstable faces of the boys awoke an 
idea of femininity. However, almost 
all were ardent and attentive. 

The orators succeeded one another 
on the platform, by turns vehement 
and gentle, but all extremely voluble. 
One of them provoked great laughter. 

“You do not belong to a university 
of ‘chippies,’”’ translated my neighbor. 
The orator was alluding, it seems, to 
the schools maintained by politicians 
in need of followers—perhaps also to 
the foreign colleges. But courtesy de- 
creed that this be hidden from me. 

In the presence of this youth, so 
wise, so studious, so disciplined, I 
could not help recalling the enthusi- 
asms and the furors that the men and 
women students had aroused in these 
recent years. It is they who celebrate, 
since the day when Japan imposed her 
Twenty-one Demands, the Anniver- 


sary of the Humiliation to chastize the masters of the hour. When 
the strikes broke out, after the English fusillade in Shanghai 
in 1925, all the students of the universities and colleges, in 
Peking, Shanghai, Nanking, and Canton, united as with one heart 
with the workers and peasants. 
of the women students’ corps, of the militant girl pupils in flat 
caps, horizon-blue raincoats, and shorn hair. 
bonds of the mutilated feet, fell like a harvest. 


It was the time of the leagues, 


The hair, and the 
The very children 


ove; of different social and economic forces are contributing to the chaos of modern China—the oldest contemporary civilization, with approximately 


1h of the total population of the world, and perhaps the most tragic of all the nations. 
ravage the country. The forces of communism are largely centered in the provinces of Szechwan, Hupeh, Hunan and Kiangsu. 


Foreign invasion, civil war, famine and revolution 
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The steamers that still dare to make the 
trip from Hankow to Ichang on the 
Upper Yangtse must be heavily armed. 
Piracy, war, military requisition and the 
anti-foreign movements have augmented 
risks and diminished profits. 
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played their part in 
the Revolution with 
greater frenzy than 
their elders, like that 
little Chang Chin- 
yuon, whose example 
Pin-yin cites. De- 
nounced by a shrew 
as a militant member 
of a-woman’s syndi- 
cate, she was arrested. 
“Do not cry, mother,” 
she said. “Ii I am 
shot, my murderers 
shall hear my call to 
arms!" This heroine 
was twelve years old. 
By a miracle, she 
escaped the massacre 
of her sisters. 

There is no excess 
to which these exalted 
youths will not go. 
Hankow remembers 
having seen, in 1926, 
processions of naked 
students on the banks 
of the Yangtse—as 
naked as the Goddess 
of Reason. But such 
apotheoses and the 
dictatorship of the 
students were to be 


expiated in blood. The anti-communist reaction of 1927 decimated 


their ranks. 


Have they made peace with the reaction, I asked myself, in the 
presence of the graduates and B.A.’s of Soume Tcheng, this she- 


wolf become shepherdess ? 


The government of Chiang Kai-shek 


does not jest with those who come within the arm of the police. 
The students of Shanghai and Nanking can hope for nothing, save 
at the hands of the Nationalist government, the dispenser of 
places, prebends, and honors; thus they keep a wise counsel. But 
the students of Hupeh, of Honan, of Peking, in the extremes 
of enormous China? Not a year, not a month goes by, in their 
turbulent universities—national, private, or Sino-foreign—that 
they do not manifest by strikes and demonstrations their inten- 
tion to dictate their own law, remove the directors they dislike, 


and choose their own professors. 


One can hardly doubt that 


tomorrow, like yesterday, these students will remind the rulers of 


China of the desire for de- 
velopment of her impetu- 
ous, anarchic, and divided 
youth which nevertheless 
rallies to a common watch- 
word: to break with the 
past! 

It is an aspiration com- 
mon to all youth but which 
has nowhere aroused, in 
any other country save 
Russia, such fevers and 
disorders. They themselves 
will be the first to be 
destroyed by their contra- 
dictory longing: to break 
with the past is to break 
with the Confucian spirit 
which for two thousand 
years has enervated China 
and which still holds to the 
beaten path so many 
pseudo-revolutionaries who 
have gone over to the re- 
action. It is to break with 
centuries-old superstitions 
and traditions, but it is also 


Shanghai with its mixture of races, its rickshas and motor cars, its foreign troops 
and great buildings is merely the threshold of the real China. Here are concentrated 
the forces both military and economic that are disrupting the Chinese nation. 


to abdicate the advantages of a culture and a mode of @ 
tion which no other yet replaces. It is a cruel dilemma 
reject the bandages before the crippled feet have yet lear 
walk; to ask crutches of the foreigner—his science, his | 
ments of progress, his professors, his books. But how 
to making this confession of weakness without a raging 
without a grinding of teeth? a 

This bitterness, this spite, this inner humiliation that§ 
taken for arrogance—how many times have I experiences 
the students, not only in China but in Indo-China as well 
averted glance of the young Annamites of the French og 
in Japan, in Siam—in all countries where Asiatic youth sees 
reduced to borrowing from Europe and America not onk 
exterior apparatus of their civilization but the forms of 
thought and their instruments of knowledge. I still rem 
the irritated expression of a young Cantonese professor 
I asked, entirely without malice, if he were not forced to 
to European terminology in his physical-science and ches 
courses. The acknowledgment cost him obvious distaste. J 
present innumerable examples of this suspicious irritability 

There is nothing more serious than a crisis in growth 
should be tactful with these tormented adolescents who f 
morse for a loan, who take offense at the protection of ah 
hand. Let the Occident beware of the day when this a 
and offense will have engendered an “inferiority complex” @ 
troubled hearts! 


The Tomb of Sun Yat-sen 


A stay in Shanghai is only an introduction to the theme 
traveler who wishes to know China—vain hope !—lays in? 
stock of a few elementary facts, a motley collection of pro 
dollars, a Chinese name in three characters, and a large 
of visiting-cards embellished with the three flowers of h 
patronymic. This is absolutely indispensable. ... And 
upon, farewell to America, farewell to the Occident, and 
on toward the true China! 

The true China is the Yangtse. It is Nanking, Ha 
Chungking. If he can go farther, so much the better! — 

From Shanghai to Nanking, there are three routes: 
and aeroplane. By boat, the trip takes one or two days;1 
two hours; by rail, he spends a night in a compartment} 
berth like an army cot, provided with cuspidors and mout 
tea, and duly invested by soldiers. : 

At dawn, he sees the severe, hunchbacked countryside, it 
berry trees and vegetables drenched under the fine rai 
mournful sky. ... Straw huts, familiar roofs. ... A long, 
ated wall at the foot of which, crouched under shell-colore¢ 
sols, the good citizens watch the train pull in. 

Stop =. . Staal 

Tickets ... At @ 

a shrill clamor, the ¥ 

a thousand throats; 4 

ees sand ragged arms rea 
ow to claw, jostle, tear. 
off the traveler de 
alive in ricksha or 
and let him thank thi 
if it be a taxi! Oe 
ally, flying stones m 
low the flight of the 
“foreign devil.” Bul 
is nothing to fear. © 
in Nanking. 

Nanking is the — 
Washington of C! 
Washington? Some 
perhaps... . . (Aa 
wide avenues, line 
symmetrically plante 
partially reclaim the 
of the waste-lands; : 
intervals stand barra 
brick buildings whi 
or, rather, will some 
—the offices of the 
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Some day . 1f the North does not crush the South; 
ourteen communist armies of the Yangtse do not overrun 
ha; if Feng Yu-hsiang, the Christian general and com- 
of the so-called people’s army, allows himself to be con- 
if, at Mukden, young Marshal Chang Hseuh-liang, son 
g Tso-lin, does not renounce cocaine to resume the im- 
tic designs of his late father . . . Some day, if for several 
or years, China is united, and the peace-rays of a Re- 
are made to shine forth from this muddy city by Chiang 
Ik, the hero, the Mussolini ofChinese Rahoeobae. or else 
unds here the new ‘‘Soong Dynasty.” 
i¢ repetitions of Chinese history . Nanking, the eternal 
pital of the South, capital of six dy nasties, capital of the 
razed at the beginning of the century by the Taipings and 
ng its ruins today, restoring its vast enclosure with bricks 
‘pend-stone and cement while all around the tempest rages. 
lesson for Nationalist pride, this ebb and flow! 

@mud snipes fly about in the drenched fields of these Min- 

One thinks of Sung landscapes. .. . 
actively, the traveler makes straight for the Temple—I 
for the Tomb. Not that of the Ming emperors, now de- 
by the crowds, with its still-standing stone mandarins and 
= camels arrayed on the forsaken weeds. Not there, but 
other, the mausoleum of the new god, the monument of 
a Yat-sen. 

of concrete, it is not lacking in grandeur. In the squat 
don the bare esplanades, in the great dumb sections that 
ver the smoky valley where Nanking is obliterated and 
tant Yangtse resumes the thread of Time, Young China 
ged her ancient soul in an aspect of eternity. How many 
scend the sides of this mountain clothed in stone? At last, 
the crypt: among wreaths of immortelles, violet ribbons, 
ed flowers—reminiscent of Pére-Lachaise—the effigy of 
tsident. Nothing more... ? Yes—the Idea. 
tt sort of man was this Sun, revered from North to South, 
Seportrait in his inadequate little jacket, as dull as dictionary 
ses, is exhibited in all the shops, restaurants, and railway 
? I recall the summary judgment of the old “China-ized” 
or doctor, of Hankow, who had known him well: 
poor: deyals . is.” 

Doctor M had known and even aided him during the 
when Sun, hunted in China, deported from England as an 
able, was dragging his feet around Paris. Doctor M 
talled the exile near himself in a little hotel in the neigh- 
of the Gare de Lyon. Once, returning to his room, 
ound everything topsy-turvy and his papers gone—his 
| Three People’ s Principles that he used to read and dis- 
in the cafés. He complained. They threw him out of 
se. The Chinese Le- 
was responsible for 
v. 
pne foresaw then that 
a@ilhree Principles, his ZA, 
un isu 2,’ would be- ~X 


1e evangel of modern LLL eral [LZ 
RASH A 


Now, 


they are not cited, in- 
taught, and commen- 
They are the Koran 
tionalism. We who 
pted to see in these 
bd “doctrines relative 
people” a_ labori- 
gestion of Rousseau, 
guieu, Confucius, and 
Marx—although the 
of the Revolution de- 
is Marxism—are ill 
to judge them. His 
ghts of the people are 
ecisely liberty, equal- 
l fraternity, but min 
chuan, and min sen. 
4 signifies the equality 
S; min chuan may be 
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cities, is stagnating. 
customs stations. 
has been rendered useless by war. 


<<a 
not a day 
. ue Pal 
nor is there a spot —— = KR ; a mt Lc ¢ 
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loosely translated by 
democracy; and ain 
sen, the social right 
of every individual to 
possess the elements 
necessary to his sub- 


sistence. <A  deliber- 
ately weakened ex- 
pression. of an 
indeterminate com- 
munism. 

Sun Yat-sen, re- 


versing the roles, 
compared the people 
to a chauffeur whose 
automobile is the gov- 
ernment. The people- 
chauffeur manipulates 
four gear-shifts: the 
rights of election and 
of impeachment of 
individuals ; the rights 
of initiative and of 
censure, of referen- 
dum and recall of 
laws. As for the 
government - machine, 
it is formed of five 
organic parts, the five 
Yuans, or commit- 
tees: executive, ju- 
diciary, legislative, 
Examination Y wan, 
and Control Yuan— 
these last two being 
old wheels borrowed 
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The peasants of Szechwan and Hupeh have 
been forced to arm themselves to protect 
their crops against marauding armies. All 
able-bodied men have formed peasant 
unions and take turns, every night, in 
mounting guard over their fields. 


from the venerable traditions of the imperial administration. 


Poor chauffeur, 


poor machine. ... . 


The wheels have never 


turned; the machinery has leaped from the body, of its own voli- 


tion, to tie the hands of the chauffeur. 


Smeared with soot, he 


cries in pain and hunger under the crossed revolvers of generals 


who jump on the running-boards from all sides... . 


It doesn’t 


matter, good Doctor Sun, it was a lovely invention. .. . 
Neither the system, nor the inventor, nor the mechanism mat- 


ters: 


dispassionately. 


J egR 


Hankow on the Yangtse, which should be one of the most prosperous of Chinese 
River commerce has been destroyed by pirates and inland 
The railroad to Peking built by the French and the Belgians 
The whole economic life of Hankow and the 
surrounding country is paralyzed. 


Back of them all there is the simple idea. 
need of a gospel, a cult, a god. 
man the day he died,” 


The people had 
“Sun Yat-sen became a great 


say even those Chinese who judge him 
There are such, and they are not few. 


The day he died, the sim- 
ple idea descended on the 
cities, on the fields, on the 
funerary monuments erected 
to him. From North to 
South, and in all the towns 
of the Yangtse, the streets 
of cities and villages were 
covered with banners and 
posters: ORGANIZE Work- 
ERS’ Unrtons; FIGHT THE 
BriITisH _ IMPERIALISM; 
DowN witH THE Y.M.C. 
A.’s; Lone Live LENIN AND 
Sun YAT-SEN ; WELCOME TO 
GENERAL S0O-AND-SO. : 
Everywhere, in hotels, of- 
fices, homes, the cult was 
celebrated ; before the photo- 
graphic enlargements of Dr. 
Sun, delicate viands, sur- 
rounded by lighted candles, 
were presented as offerings. 
Incense was burned. China 
had found her latest, her 
thousand and first Buddha. 

Even today it is an oblig- 
atory ceremony, the sole truly 
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religious spectacle that China has to 
offer. Every Monday, in all the bar- 
racks, in the armies, in the Ministries of 
Nanking and Peking, in the provincial 
offices, it forms a part of the ritual of 
the Kuomintang. One may witness it 
by visiting the post-office or the city 
hall. The chief functionary officiates ; 
he strikes the table and silence prevails 
in the room, the hall, or the fields. 
Heads bow thrice in unison before the 
enlargement of Dr. Sun. His testa- 
ment is read, the testament which ends 
thus: “Fight with renewed strength, 
comrades, to bring the people the solu- 
tion of our national problems and to 
abolish the unequal treaties with the for- 
eign Powers. These things must be 
accomplished in the shortest possible 
period.” No one coughs, no one yawns. 
These last words are followed by an 
oppressive silence of three minutes, 
dedicated to meditation or revelation. 
Then, to work. 

It is enough that an idea live for a 
world to move, even in this chaos... . 


Under Commumst Fire 
on the Yangtse 


CovAaRRYBIAS 


“Ahoy, the Fook-Yuen!” 

The sampan, from which I am vainly 
calling, yaws terribly as we drift down 
the length of the steamer. Towards the 
end of the day, a wind storm has been 
enough to transform the peaceful river into a violent sea. In the 
mist, great rollers break against the coal barges, tear them loose 
despite the gaffs with which they hang to the steamer, crash them 
together. Amidst the din and vociferations of the increasing 
mélée I finally manage to hook on to the end of the ship and to 
scramble up the ladder at the risk of being pounded to death 
twenty times over. I throw a dollar to my sampan-man and hear 
his yell—of gratitude? cupidity? rage? Impossible to tell. 

“You are just in time,” laconically remarks Captain Loréal, 
the boat’s commander. ‘We are about to weigh anchor. The 
admiral is on board. We are only waiting for the pilots.” 

Luckily, a dispute has come up between the pilots of the Upper 
River and the commander of the gunboat which is to accompany 
us. As usual, the Hankow syndicate of pilots has interfered in it. 
Thanks to this interlude, which will not end until midnight, I 
have not missed the Fook-Yuen—and the exceptional opportunity 
to ascend the river from Hankow as far as Szechwan in the 
tutelary company of a French admiral suitably escorted. 

Pirate attacks, fusillades from communist bands, militarist ex- 
tortions, there have been enough 
of such stories and events to 
make me bless the proximity of 
the Lagrandiere which is being 
towed alongside the Fook-Yuen 
and the presence on board the 
latter of the marine detachment. 
Whether on river, sea, or land, 
there are no better companions 
than these marines. 

The Fook-Yuen—of the 


armies. 


Chiris Company—is one of the — 

last two commercial boats  fly- — 

ue the French flag on the AN YN 
pper River. About _ thirty WN ip ZB 

English, American, German, SZ AMM 


Ss 


and Japanese, and a dozen or so 
Chinese steamers continue to 
make this perilous voyage of 
which the piracy, war, military 
requisitions, and the anti-foreign 
movements of the last few years 


Political power in China is largely in the hands of 

military officials who levy taxes at will, seize prop- 

erty and impress farmers and workmen into their 

Soldiers who are often unpaid for long 

periods make amends by looting the regions in 
which they are quartered. 


In the gorges of the Yangtse the junks are hauled through the rapids 

by gangs of coolies, naked or clothed in rags. Miserably paid and 

undernourished, these coolies are perhaps the most degraded laborers 
in China. 


have considerably augmented the 
and diminished the profits. — 
Unforgettable Fook-Yuen. . . 
the first hours of the night, I tray 
the decks and the holds, iron-bar 
animal cages, where, in indeser 
confusion on straw mats, on bund 
pillows, in cradles, were heaped tos 
coolies and pidgin-cargo merchant: 
students and their trousered mo 
gray bonzes telling their beads, 
mah-jong players perched on the 
in the waist of the ship, and 
smokers crouching in narrow | 
through the half-open doors of 
I could catch glimpses of thin 
hands, a livid face exuding smoke, 
sometimes two black enamel eyes ke 
ing over and reflecting the small 
of the’ lamp. ... 1 made 
quaintance of the comprador an 
cooks, I discovered my clean 
among six others in a lighted pass 
way in the fore part of the ship, I ft 
the glass-enclosed bridge where for 
I was to see Loréal, the courageous 
tain, bending over the charts, 
one eye on the rapids and the othe 
the pilots, watching for treac 
rocks, fog, fatal tempests, or impr 
junks. Finally, I went to take my 
in the “corner of friends’ wher 
still more courageous wife of this 
tain, the hostess of this incompa 
boat, the ally that the entire ma 
world of the Yangtse loves and respects, gave us shelter d 
the short siestas and the long night-watches. 
Homage to the Fook-Yuen, brave fighter of the gorges an 
rapids, grateful asylum of Szechwan refugees and of mat 
glory of the Blue River! Never shall I lose the memory of! 
dream-like and night-marish landscapes, or of those une 
spectacles that I saw file by from her flat deck under the 
stream of coal-smoke; or of the glorious human mixture in’ 
she held us immersed for two weeks; of so much adventut 
much heat, so much friendship, and, to convey all—for a 
memories are connected with a perfume—of the poignant 
of China, of the pregnant smoke, charged with dreams 
idiocy, that each evening arose from the belly of the shif 
filtered through the bulkheads. .. . 
Rusty waters, flat banks, fringes of plain where rise, he 
there, octagonal towers with cylindrical winged roofs. 
leaving Hankow at midnight, the Fook-Yuen advances 4 
smart speed of a camion. Tomorrow morning we shall 
Shasi which is said to be in the hands of the Reds and whe 
expect to be attacked. The 
that pass us—lovely vat 
junks with patched sails, 
Chinese steamers, as clums 
gaudy as washerwomen’s bé 
give us news of the passag 
cannot be very reassuring 
the squad of marines is al 
ordered to take up battle 
tion ; bags and hammocks a! 
posed around the loophole 
tecting the waist, the 
guns click. On _ board 
Lagrandiére, made fast 1 
side of the Fook-Yuen, the 
are maneuvering a 37. 
However, on the banks 
is only gloomy indifferene 
times, little blue groups 
on board sampans in f 
cane huts. Towards no 
(Continued on page 55) 
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ON THE TRAIL 
OF THE 
ITTLE TIGER 


Hig the Ocelot in Mexico—Taming 
#e Most Beautiful of America’s 


Wild Cats 


By H. H. Dunn 


Dover the mountain wall, almost due south 
Mexico City, lies the stone and wattle 
ie of Huitzilac. It overlooks the great 
‘shed of the Balsas River; against the 
n the southeast rise the pearly cone of 
etl and the serrated crater-wall that is 
ntl—the fairy prince and sleeping prin- 
pctively, of Aztec mythology. Below, on 
g cow-horn promontory, rests Cuerna- 
len city of the Spanish conquistadores, 
the rulers of Mexico since their day. 
ajas once the retreat, the retiring place of 
ochtli, the terrible war-god of the Em- 
oquahtesuma, named for him, Huitzilac, r 
where Terror dwelt. Here, today, still i # 
igig in secret their ancient Mars, lives a 
i remnant of descendants of the Nahuas, 
» who made up the Aztec confederation. 
prevailing language is Nahuatlac; here 
peak Spanish, while the many cling to 
y consonanted tongue of the last of the 
‘ld Pharaohs. 
@ie picdra- and caliche-paved street of Huitzilac, I walked 
1oon to pause at the beauty of a rock-walled, thatched, 
vered hut, whose stone door-step an Indian woman was 
with a palm-leaf broom. 
2 the favor to pardon me,” said I, in Spanish, “but 
e is so pretty that I cannot prevent myself from admir- 


pper-colored face spread in a smile, though she shook 
agin the universal negative, and called over her shoulder 
wids in Nahuatlac. 
Bness be upon you,” I said in the same language. 
), and to you so be it,” she answered, advancing to the 
a few feet in front of the little house. 
the open door came a man, with the short, stout figure 
ian, but the white skin of a northern European and the 
id of a German. He welcomed me in Spanish, invited 
Gi‘my house,’ and presented me, in both Spanish and 
|, to the woman, as the lady of that house. I had no 
nh stepped through the gateway than out of the door 
t I still believe to be the most beautiful cat in the world. 
bout twice the size of a domestic cat, tawny yellow of 
<ed with irregular oval spots, lines and rings, a jaguar 
ire. 
ne forward. I started to retreat; the animal followed. 
eno fear; he is a pet,” said the man. 
B: came on, rubbed against my boots, stood up with his 
Wion my leg, stretched, and purred like a house cat when 
fd him in that favorite spot of all cats, just behind the 


aS my introduction to America’s only tame wild cat, the 
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PORTRAIT OF AN OCELOT 


The ocelot is the most beautiful as well as the most tractable of all the American wild cats. 
In some parts of Mexico the ocelot is called gato montano, or mountain cat; in other sec- 
tions it is called tigre chico, or little tiger. A jaguar in miniature, the ocelot is about 
twice the size of a domestic cat, tawny yellow of skin and marked with irregular oval 


spots, lines and rings. 


ocelot, the most ornamental creature of its kind in the world, 
and, with the exception of the cheetah, the only true wild cat 
that can be domesticated. Ranging from the Rio Grande Valley 
of Texas to the barren plateau of Patagonia, varying slightly 
in coloration and markings, it is the most universal, and by far 
the most abundant, wild cat of the New World, better in disposi- 
tion than many domestic cats, easily acclimated in the United 
States anywhere south of the thirty-fifth parallel, and, in some 
places such as the Pacific coast, north of that meridian. 

You may imagine that it was well after nightfall before I left 
that house, perfect example that it was of the complete content- 
ment of the Mexican Indian, without doubt the happiest man 
in the world. The owner was—and I hope still is—Andres Casano, 
his father a Basque, his mother a full-blooded Aztec, of whom, 
it should be said, there are several millions in Mexico today. 
Casano’s wife was an Otumba, “from the valley,” known to the 
world by the prevalent. feminine name of “Maria.”’ Casano and 
I spoke Spanish, while when I could not understand some of 
Maria’s Nahuatlac expressions, he translated. We spent many 
delightful afternoons and evenings together. . 

We sat on little three-legged stools, like the trivets of early 
England, in front of the door, while the ocelot played around 
us or curled like a house cat on the ground. His name was 
“Takko,” an Otumba word, which, as nearly as I could gather, 
means “tame one,” as applied to an animal, or “good-natured 
one,” if applied to a human being. 

Three days later found Casano and myself heating some of 
Maria’s tortillas on a flat, thin rock, over a fire of coals of the 
mountain mahogany, in a small cienega, just below the mysterious 
lagarto de piedra, or stone lizard. 
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This monster, seven or eight 
feet long, is carved atop a huge 
boulder, and probably is an at- 
tempt to represent one of the 
large and dangerous alligators 
of the Rio Balsas some miles 
below. It has outlived not only 
history, but even legend, and 
the origin of the mysterious 
terraced ruin of Xochicalco 
(the House of the Yellow 
Flower) near it, is not less 
known than that of this jungle- 
bound petroglyph. 

Below us, a jaguar coughed 
in the forest; a rabbit squealed 
in the thicket just beyond range 
of our firelight, and there was 
a rush of little feet away from 
the spring two hundred feet 
from the bare spot we had se- 
lected for our camp. 


STALKING THROUGH THE JUNGLE 


The protective coloration of the ocelot is one of the most perfect evolu- 
tionary developments in the world. Lights and shadows falling through 
jungle vegetation so mingle with his spotted coat that the cat is often 
unnoticed when he is standing motionless a few feet from the trail. 


followed them a quart 
mile back to a pile of 
boulders, an outcropping 
backbone of the world. — 
in a small cave, littered 
rabbit skins, parrot feathe 
one wild turkey wing, 
two cubs, their eyes bare 


the spots just beginning tos 


on. their soft gray fur 
mother snarled at us f 
limb of a huge oak t 
there we left her, swear 
an angry house cat. 
father, there was no s 
Back to the stone an 
house in Huitzilac we 
There Maria, with milk 
her goats, and a tube ma 
of a reed, fed them, 
Takko looked on in son 
jealous surprise. One 


My large black mule, that car- 
ried me over hundreds of miles of Mexico’s mountains and val- 
leys, and Casano’s little gray burro, were restless. The jaguar, 
tigre of the New World tropics, is the terror by night of the 
jungle. Though the Chontales and the Zapotecas hunt him with 
fire-hardened spears by day, they want no traffic with him by 
night, while of all the animals only the skunk keeps the path, 
in sunshine or in moonlight, when E/ Tigre is abroad. 

Casano had no weapon save a three-foot, razor-sharp machete, 
since those were the days of peace in Mexico, and no Indian was 
permitted legally to possess firearms. I carried a ten-gauge re- 
peating shotgun, and, after we had moved our animals closer to the 
fire, | changed the light shells for cartridges loaded with buckshot, 
nine to the shell, an effective weapon for night hunting, as well 
as for revolutions. I took the first watch, because the major part 
of the happenings of the jungle occur before midnight, and I 
roused the stocky little mestizo to “take over” then. A proud 
lad he was, to sit, wrapped in his zarape, the shotgun across his 
knees, until dawn whitened the Three Marys, and drove the 
shadows of the gorges onward toward the west. 

After a breakfast of wild turkey eggs cooked on tortillas, with 
green chile for seasoning, and Cordoba coffee extract heated in 
one of Maria’s clay pots, we went to the spring. From the 
tangle of autographs written with their feet by the jungle folk 
in the mud and sand, Casano picked the tracks of an ocelot, and 


asked Maria what the 
called these cats. ‘‘Flalli ocelotl,’’ she answered. 

Now, flalli is the Nahuatlac word for “field,” or more 
cisely, an open space in a dense jungle. The idea is bettet 
sented by the Spanish word, campo. Ocelotl, Casano tra 
means “spotted with eyes,’ or “covered with eye-like 
We get our word “ocelot” from the Latin ocellatus, apf 
the Romans to the leopard, and meaning “eye-like spd 
is a long linguistic road from the Sanskrit akshi to the 
separated terminals of the Latin ocellatus and the N 
ocelotl. And, when you get time, you might follow b 
Nahuatlac flalli and the good English word “fallow.” 

The Spaniard never heard of the word “ocelot”; at lé 
cat is known all over Mexico as gato montano (mount 
or gato del campo (field cat), while in the northern ant 
section of the country it often is referred to as tigre Clim 
“little tiger,” to distinguish it from the jaguar. But 
the Aztecs get the Roman word for the spotted coat 
“ocelot” ? 

Then I went away for two months, on a vain attempt to 
the prehistoric but man-made tunnels underneath the 
ruin of Xochicalco. Remnants of the once powerful 
Tlahuicas prevented my going into these tunnels, and, 
time of the Conquest, have thwarted other explorers 
same mission. Indeed, no one, least of all this Nahua tril 


THE LITTLE TIGER TAMED 


The tamed ocelot makes one of the friendliest pets in the world. At no time is he under any restraint. He rides with his master in his au 01 Ni 
and never shows the slightest trace of ferocity. In the picture at the right it is interesting to see how the powerful paw of this tropical wild cat RS i 
carefully along his master’s cheek with the claws carefully withdrawn into their soft sheath. Unlike the timorous house cat the ocelot is not afraid of W | 
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by whom the House 
1@ Yellow Flower was 
from great slabs of 
ya, seven to ten feet long 
xr three feet wide and 
t it may have been an 
sBof the Aztec Empire 
‘jhe Zapotecas, or even 
rerans, on the south. 
I returned, Casano’s 
#vere as large as house 
ly as tame, and as 
jas Takko, with whom 
ed all about the house. 
fhe black mule carried 
to Mexico City, the 
ent with me, borne in 
gned deer-skin  pan- 
e on either side of a 
Meoo. Lhere, 1° | pre- 


: 


of these adult cats may be 
tamed, if they are not more 
than two years old when taken ; 
if older, they become semi-do- 
mesticated, but, if released, will 
dart back into the jungle, never 
to return. Those caught when 
they are kittens, however, seem 
to prefer the society of man, 
and, though they will hunt in 
the jungle, always return to 
their masters. 

Among the Yaqui, on the 
western edge of Sonora, I 
found the fiber-rope nets again 
used in catching ocelots, this 
time in the barren, rocky gorges 
of the upper Rio Yaqui. Here, 
/ the Yaqui skinned the ocelot, 
@&. ate the flesh, and crudely 


iGiem to the then gov- IN THE TREES stuffed the hide. When this 


the Federal District, 
illermo de Landa y 


The ocelot is an arboreal animal whenever there are trees large enough 
to sustain his weight. In treeless regions, however, he readily adapts 


figure was thoroughly dry, 
flakes of obsidian were placed 


@i, who became so at- himself to ledges, cliffs, crags and boulder-strewn hillsides where he is as eyes, and the grotesque 
I§> them that when the almost as invisible as among the ever-changing lights and shadows image used as a guardian for 
vae of the Madero revo- of the jungle. the Indian huts. Whenever the 


rept its bloody broom 
>fie Mexican tableland, he shipped them to a zoological 
1 Europe, where the beautiful little cats would find a 
en for the rest of their twenty-five or thirty years of 
ife. 
fter, I traveled down to the land of the Chontales, the 
welling bravos of Chiapas and Tabasco. With them, 
1unted ocelotes, and heard them called gatos del arbdoles, 
cats.’ In these tropical areas, where the trees are larger 
ihe more northern sections of Mexico, the ocelot becomes 

‘boreal animal, and, as if just to prove it, lives largely 

2ys, which it hunts down on the slender branches, twenty 
‘Meet from the ground. The Chontales catch full-grown 
$}. funnel-shaped nets, baited with rabbits or birds. Some 


possessor of one of these 
stuffed cats left his hut, he placed the figure, in sitting position 
in front of the open door. So far as I could learn, no thief 
ever dared break this taboo. Skins of the short-tailed wild cat 
were used in a similar manner, but the ocelot was considered more 
efficacious as a spirit guardian. 
The majority of the natural history books depict the ocelot as 
a “ferocious” animal, yet of scores that I have seen and several 
dozens I have helped to capture, I have yet to see one that would 
fight unless netted, or otherwise cornered, or in defense of its 
young. They do have a lust for killing, and whenever they find 
a chicken coop on the edge of the jungle, they will tear a hole 
in it—ignoring the door or other entry—and kill every chicken 
(Continued on page 50) 


if 


TWO TYPES OF FELINES 


#iteresting to compare the ocelot with this semi-domesticated American wild cat, or bobcat, seen glaring so ferociously at the kitten in this picture. 


i »beat has a very irascible disposition and will always pick a fight with the ordinary domesticated house cat. The domesticated ocelot, however, 
; is a far more amiable creature and at times he even goes so far as to condescend to play with the humble house cat. 
: 
| 
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HEN the queen left Sheba to 
pay the visit to Solomon that has 
been disturbing curious histo- 
rians ever since, she took along with her 
caravans of camels loaded with “spices 
and very much gold and precious stones.” 
So it is written in the Book of Kings. 
But the spices and gold and precious 
stones were the least important of her 
gifts, for the Queen of Sheba was a wise 
woman, wiser, perhaps, than even the 
great Solomon, for all of his proverbs. 
When she planned her trip it occurred to 
her that as a guest present to a king 
neither gold nor spices were original. 
Anybody, everybody gave them. It also 
occurred to her that if she wanted to dis- 
turb Solomon’s well-weathered heart, she 
would have to think up something more 
startling, something that would take his 
mind off matters of state, and cause him 
to forget proverbs and songwriting. Lit- 
erature in the making didn’t appeal 
to her. 
To solve this vital question of gifts 
‘the queen decided to consult the 
whole court. Everybody was anxious 
to please the queen and everybody was 
anxious for the queen to please Solomon. 
It was a matter of national pride as 
well as a woman’s whim. Beautiful 
ladies-in-waiting brought perfumes in 
sandalwood boxes, grizzled statesmen 
suggested new designs in men’s jewelry 
and beard combs. Dozens of curious 
and elaborate suggestions were made, 
but none of them seemed to strike her 
fancy. The queen was not sat- 
isfied. Finally, one evening, one 


of her handmaidens  timidly 
suggested, “Oh, Queen, 
have you thought of 


orchids °” 


Every jungle has its quota 
of graves of orchid hunt- 
ers. In this quest for rare 
flowers they must encoun- 
ter fever, hostile savages, 
wild beasts and reptiles. 


IN SEARCH OF THE 
PRICELESS ORCHID 


How Rare Species of Orchids Are Found—Adventures of the Great 
Orchid Hunters—Myths and Legends of a Magic Flower 


By Ruta Moore Morriss 


“Orchids?” echoed the queen. 

“Yes,” replied the serving woman, “orchids for King Solt 

It is also written in the Book of Kings that “King § 
gave unto the Queen of Sheba all her desire’ and “‘the 
not anything . . . which he told her not’! 

That was after he had seen the orchids; after he had § 
their faint, unforgettable perfume and admired their col 
delicate and yet so sure; colors that could not be duplic 
the clinging veils of the harem women. The Queen of She 
brought the orchids with her. She had cut down the f 
which they grew, and brought them, trees and all, uw 
caravan looked like a great, advancing forest. 

King Solomon, who was tired of women, and tired of 
joys of the senses, was ensnared by the slim throats an¢ 
of the subtle, sensuous flowers. They had an unearthly 
those orchids, almost an unholy loveliness that stirred in Sal 
imagination amazing, unnamed desires. 

With her gift the Queen of Sheba set a fashion that hai 
died out. It has survived customs and climates and kil 
with only one marked change—orchids for queens bein 
usual today than queens bearing gifts of orchids. 

Their lure has outlived time. The precious stones of Sd 
day, beryl and chalcedony and jasper, have buried thei 
in the tombs of forgotten kings, but the unholy loveli 
orchids still lives, still stirs unnamed desires. Fortut 
squandered on them: one orchid may cost five dollars” 
thousand, depending upon its rarity. Whole lives are spt 
lecting and hunting them. The harrowing experiences 
orchid hunters who go to the jungles of South America, St 
Borneo, or Madagascar for rare varieties make big-game 
and Arctic exploring seem safe and tepid pastimes. Bu 
songless sirens who repay with only aloof, chiseled beauty ¢ 
life and death and constant fidelity from their vassals. 

To the average individual, an orchid is a delicately purple 
worn in a corsage. That lavender blossom is the he 
Cattleya, a hybrid that has been developed from the ¢ 
jungle Cattleya to meet commercial needs, but it is only 
an endless variety of orchids. In the seventeenth century 
orchids were introduced into the conservatories of Europ 
did resemble each other; there were only a few varieties 
tleyas then known. But by 1805, when Willdenow pt 
his “Species Plantarum,” he listed 391 varieties. Today, 
collector or commercial grower will have thousands of 

For example, in the hothouses at the Dale estate in Ca 
at Armacost and Royston in California, the varieties of 
glossum, Oncidium, Vanda, Lelia and Cypripedium alo 
up into thousands; and in the Thomas Young nurseries th 
at least sixty thousand plants of the different varieties of C 
and their hybrids. This information may be somewhat disi 
ing to the uninformed who thinks that an orchid is an 


often grow near 
sof high trees 
ey are frequently 

by poisonous 
nakes. 


utever the price, it is always the same under its pale purple 


puld be even more disillusioned—or illusioned—if he were 
ver some of the private collections. The collections of 
vert C. Burrage, in Boston, W. H. Jewell, whose collec- 
nall but remarkably fine, Eugene Dixon, P. A. B. Widener, 
\delphia, Dwight Winter and Charles D. Armstrong, of 
eh, Clement Moore, of Hackensack, New Jersey, and the 
n of Pierre Dupont are some of the famous ones in this 
There the visitor may see orchids of every imagined 
magined shape and color—spray orchids, such as the 
lossum, Lelia, Cattleya, Dendrobium, Vanda, Epiden- 
Oncidium, Phalenopsis. These names are thoroughly 
lunceable names to everybody but the orchid lovers, but 
nd for rare beauty and loveliness. Blossoms so unas- 
are these that one woman who loved her garden and 
now her orchids strayed into a florist shop and exclaimed, 
hat are those pretty flowers? They’d make such a nice 
fat the farm!” They would, at fifty dollars the spray! 
urse there are the Marthas as well as the Marys of the 
amily, those humbler field and stream flowers that are 
gund from Switzerland to the English countryside, that 
‘Jpeir sweetness on New England stone walls and the 
iio Grande Valley. They are usually clothed in dark, 
Sicolors, soft browns and green, palest rose and yellows, 
most often of the “Ladies’ Slipper” type. They rarely 
o the public prints, as do their more flamboyant relatives, 
| so they have their champions. The finest collection of 
in the possession of Mr. Edward Hale Lincoln, of Pitts- 
hssachusetts. 

sturn to the more exotic varieties, there are orchids that 
# doves, orchids that you could swear, without any strain 
j conscience, were butterflies with still quivering wings. 
=} the Miltonia, whose inner petals resemble—by all that 
gand sinister—the outspread wings of a bat. ‘There are 
orchids, blood-red orchids, and orchids as purely white 
fatin of a bride’s gown. There are orchids that wear 
tts modestly behind their petals, and shameless hussies 
ds that reveal all their sex appeal. 

tory is told of a famous orchid hunter—not a collector, 
i: there is as much difference between the two as between 
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the Polar explorer and the gentleman who 
stays warmly at home and finances the 
expedition—who made a most unfortunate 
trip to South America. From the begin- 
ning everything went wrong, trails were 
impassable, pack animals went lame, and, 
worst of all, the orchids were uninterest- 
ing—ordinary varieties, every one of them. 

The rainy season was coming on; it was 
almost time to leave, and still he had not 
found any rare or unusual flowers. Then 
an Indian brought in an assortment of 
perhaps a hundred specimens. The hun- 
ter looked them over and his depression 
vanished. There was one orchid such as 
he had never seen—a superb thing. He 
picked it up to examine it more closely. 
In the dim light that came through the 
jungle creepers, its colors shone as if 
they were alive. There was an orchid, 
the most gorgeous he had ever seen! Sud- 
denly one of the deep jewel-like spots on 
its petals quivered and then moved. The 
orchid hunter threw the thing to the 
ground and removed himself rapidly from 
the spot. The thing that he had held in 
his hand was no orchid but a peculiarly 
poisonous snake. 

One of the curious qualities about 
orchids is this resemblance to other forms 
of plant and animal life. Some attempts 
have been made to explain it on the theory 
of protective coloration and formation. 
Perhaps orchids do take on the manners 
and customs of their jungle companions 
for self-protection. 

The whimsical theory of one imaginative orchid collector seems 
much more satisfactory. He insists that orchids were once the 
inhabitants of a great nation who would neither toil nor spin. 
Hence they deteriorated into parasites who clung to the trees 
about them. One of the important tenets of the religion of this 
nation had been the transmigration of souls. When they became 
orchids they still retained their souls—what there was of them— 
and these souls had to go on transmigrating, into bats and doves 
and reptiles and butterflies. 

This explanation has much the same flavor as a little moral 


. tale that one of the hunters brought back with his orchids from 


the Amazon. 
It seems that in the old days, the great days—perhaps of the 


Almost infinite in their variety, orchids are found in many parts of the 
world, but they reach their greatest diversity and abundance in humid, 
tropical forests. In number of species the orchid family is exceeded 
by only two or three other families of flowering plants. Some authorities 
place the number of species of orchids as high as fifteen thousand. 


The tiger has given its name to one of the most beautiful species of orchids—that discovered by the orchid hunter, Fostermann, in the Siamese 
His “Tiger” orchid was named to commemorate the killing of one of his party by a tiger when he discovered this precious new species. 


Incas—there was a princess whose beauty surpassed the sun and 
the moon and all the shining stars. All the young men of that 
tribe—and a good many other tribes—were ready to die for even 
a glance from her bright eyes, for even the music of her tinkling 
silver anklets. A good many of them did die, so many that the 
old women of the tribe put their heads together to see what 
could be done to save the younger generation from worse than 
race suicide. 

These old women, who were witches along with whatever 
other occupations they may have possessed, caused the princess to 
die. They didn’t want her to stray into any hereafter frequented 
by young men, so they saw to it by witch words and incanta- 
tions that her soul was pulverized into a fine red dust which 
penetrated the forest and the mountains and the jungles, and 
clung to the branches of the trees. Here it blossomed into sinister 
but beautiful flowers, colored like the feathers of the princess’ 
gaudy cloak. But the old witch girls weren’t as good at magic 
as they thought, because the young men of the tribe kept right 
on dying. Princess or orchid—her beauty still lured them to 
destruction. 

And it still does. Every jungle has its quota of graves of the 
orchid hunters. Falkenburg is buried in Panama, Klabock died 
in Mexico, Brown in Madagascar, Wallis in Ecuador, Digance in 
Brazil, Arnold in the Orinoco. Collectors still mention with 
reverence the names of these’ pioneers of orchid history, men who 
lost themselves to civilization for years and who faced constant 
peril to discover the unknown, the new orchid. 


Two of the staunch old British houses that in the early days - 


of orchid collecting sent out perhaps more famous orchid hunters 
than any others were Veitch and Sons and F. Saunders of St. 
Albans. Many fantastic adventures of these hunters have come 
down through the records of the house of Saunders. 

The usual perils are always to be encountered, fever, hostile 
savages, wild beasts, reptiles. To add to the discomfiture, 
orchids often grow on the tops of high trees, so high that usually 
only savages or monkeys—and the latter have never proved of much 
help to the orchid hunter—can get at them. The problem is then 
whether to attempt climbing the tree, which is almost sure to 
be the nesting place of snakes, or to have one of the natives risk 
his neck, and, more important, the delicate orchid. 

If none of these methods seems feasible the hunter may lasso 
the branch which contains the flowers. If that doesn’t work, the 
tree has to be cut down, serpents, orchids, and all, according to 
the method first discovered in Sheba. So even if nothing out 
of the ordinary occurs, an orchid hunter’s life is far from a 
bed of—may we say—orchids? But something extraordinary 
always does occur. 

Hamelin, whose hunting ground was Madagascar, discovered 
a new obstacle to collecting. When he arrived in the part of 
Madagascar known as Moyambassa, the king insisted that if the 
Englishman was going to spend any time there, he would have 
to be connected with the royal family. Just why the king 


wanted him for a relative, Hamelin didn’t know, but he acte 


the royal decree and allowed himself to go through the 


of being made blood brother to the king—a most unpl 


experience. 

However, Hamelin found that the responsibility it ent 
much more unpleasant than the ceremony. The king 
brother-in-law along to hunt orchids, and he warned the 
man that if anything happened, he, Hamelin, would be re 
The king also warned his lately acquired blood brothef 
jaguars, who, it seems, are particularly ferocious in that! 
Madagascar. And the warning was not without reas 
of the jaguars took a fancy to the brother-in-law and4 
neatly and completely. When the King of Moyamba 
this he explained kindly, but with a noticeable lack of s 
that Hamelin would have to pay a penalty. However, t 
two alternatives. He could allow himself to be well ot 
burned alive or he could take over the consumed ge 


whole family, including the wife, a lady of decided darkites 


complexion. Hamelin chose the family. > | 


At that, he was more fortunate than one of his conte 
who fell in with native priests. The priests also advot 
and fire for strangers; and they carried out their theories 
orchid hunter was drenched in oil and burned to death. 

Fostermann, the German collector, discovered over fo 
mens. One evening he was far in the wilds of the Siame 
Just before sunset he looked through his glasses and7 
orchid high in a tree above him. It was late and cam 
be made, but Fostermann was afraid he wouldn’t be 
locate the tree next morning, and no orchid hunter e 
a chance like that. } 

So the party separated, one man going ahead to find 
site and Fostermann remaining beside the tree that contal 
orchid. Suddenly he heard a horrible scream. He and 
rushed to the spot. There were tiger tracks but noth 
The hunter was gone. The next morning, farther 0 
forest, they discovered a few remaining evidences; the t 
without a doubt, eaten the other orchid hunter. T 
nothing to be done except to commemorate his death b 
the fatal orchid after the beast who had precipitated @ 
and thus at one sweep clear up the obligation to the & 


orchid hunter and the orchid. Therefore Fostermann pi! 


named it the Tiger Orchid. 

Roezl, the most famous orchid hunter of his day, @ 
carry firearms, because he claimed that against so mam) 
a lone pistol, or even a pair of them, were useless. 
trust to the luck that protects the adventurous. One 
was going over his notes when his attention was att 
a loud purring sound. He looked up. There stood an € 
sleek, black jaguar. Now the purr of the house cat I 
fortable sound, but the purr of his larger jungle broth 
no such homely assurance. Roezl was terrified, but he 
still. There was nothing else to do. He had no gun. 


@»rchids never thrive under artificial conditions. 
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there waiting for the jaguar to pounce, but the creature 
it on purring, coming closer into the circle of the light 
oil camp lamp. Then it began to rub its back against 

Roezl expected his heart to stop beating. The mad- 
bast only rubbed harder and purred louder, and then 
ithe table collapsed! The lamp crashed to the floor, and 
r, frightened by the noise, fled into the night. Roezl 
mtended that he was saved because he didn’t carry fire- 
he had reached for a gun, the beast would have pounced 
could have fired a shot. 
n hungry tigers and kings who want relatives, it is 
inder that orchids are so expensive. Even after they 
n found—whether they come from South America, 
Sumatra, Java, Northern Australia, Tropical Asia, or 
hey must be transported from the jungle to the near- 
port. This is difficult at any time and almost impossible 
son is late and the rains have begun. The sea trip is 
7 disastrous to the jungle plants. Out of one shipment 
-seven thousand orchids from South America, only two 
at of a shipment of one thousand rare specimens from 
‘pines, not one plant lived. 

do arrive safely at the green houses of the collector, 
oeriments are necessary before it can be determined 
at conditions the orchid will thrive. Some orchids are 


€and must be grown in particular mediums; other orchids 


ground variety. Some require intense heat, while others 
oler atmosphere. At this stage, the death rate is again 


They 
hybridized, and hybridization is always experimental. 
vors of all these thousands of experimental orchids and 
pring must foot the bill for all their dead relatives. 
» high price of orchids. Really fine orchids sell for five 
flower, and the rare varieties of hybrids from six to 
lars. At Christmas and Easter, with the increasing 
sven those prices rise. 

chid lover’s paradise is Mexico City. There, in the 
mall Indian boys go through the streets selling them— 
vers, and all—at two bunches for twenty-five centawos. 
‘bout twelve and a half cents; and for that moderate 
ou acquire not one orchid and its roots, but at least siv 
nle blossoms. 

e of the more remote parks of the Republic, scarlet 


Syang from the rocks in strange, long sprays—startling, 


lood-red blossoms. On a hunting trip in the mountains 
outh, we were fascinated by these red flowers. We 
‘mogo to get some of them for us. He refused. Up 
ne he had not refused anything. He was a docile crea- 
| the usual white cotton trousers and brilliant sash, or 
‘old them up, who trotted patiently behind the horses, 
x hours holding them while we hunted on foot. 

; most apologetic about the orchids. He was ashamed, 
srry. He regretted deeply that he could not get the 
for us, but he explained they were flores de mala suerte, 
sangre, flowers of bad luck, flowers of blood, and he 
would not take the chance of bringing the bad luck or 


% down on our heads. 


ssed him to tell us how he came to know about the un- 
antecedents of those particular orchids, for there is 
story behind these things in Mexico. He replied that 
was a story. His grandmother had told it to him; it 
ching about a great lady, in the days of the Viceroys— 
go that nobody could be expected to remember. She 
to her husband and true to her lover—a more ancient 


@han perhaps the mozo realized. 


s killed at this very spot, presumably by the dissatisfied 
Where her blood dripped down the cliffs, orchids grew 
the time of his grandmother they were growing there. 
jall that he could remember, and perhaps that was not 
e story his grandmother had told him. It was so long 
uldn’t be sure. Anyway, they were flowers of blood; 


S¥rtain of that, and we didn’t have a chance at one of 


it, how legends of blood and destruction cling to orchids 


itns. 


5 every country, but the Moorish women had no such 
Ever since Sheba’s famous cross-continental trip, 


the inner courts in Arabia and Morocco have been orchid-hung. 
For the harem women orchids have been symbols of seduction, 
the flowers of feminine charm. 

In the days when the first Strauss was composing his haunting 
waltzes, the Empress Elizabeth of Austria fell under the spell 
of orchids. She does not seem to have feared their sinister influ- 
ence. She not only wore them herself, but she looked on amiably 
while Franz Joseph’s mistress appeared with corsages of the 
same flowers. 

Strangely enough, this anecdote brings us to the story of Max 
Schling, who literally grew up with orchids. The Empress of 
Austria bought her flowers from a certain Madame Victoria 
Pocornia Von Hooibrenk, daughter of the then famous horticul- 
turist, Daniel Von MHooibrenk. Perhaps the Empress was 


prejudiced in favor of Madame Von Hooibrenk on account of 
(Continued on page 47) 


Mexico City is the 
orchid lover’s paradise. 
In the Spring, beauti- 
ful bunches of these 
exotic flowers are sold 
in the streets of the 
capital for the equiv- 
alent of twelve and 
one-half cents a bunch. 
The tropical sections of 
Mexico are rich in or- 
chids of special beauty. 


RACING ACROSS THE CONTINENT 


Symbols of power and speed, sixty thousand iron horses move passengers and freight over the map of North America. In the United States alone ther 


250,000 miles of railways over which locomotives thunder. 


IRON HORSES THE WORLD OVER 


Girdling the Earth with Steel—Conquering the World’s Hinterlands 
with Steam—Railroading in the Orient 


By Eari CHapin May 


~A.N ECCENTRIC machinist named George Stephenson leaped 

into fame, and just sidestepped a jail, by mounting a tea 

kettle on wheels and hauling a train of cars with it. Steam 
from the tea kettle escaped into cylinders in which a metal disk, 
called a piston, was moved back and forth. By connecting this 
disk with said wheels the eccentric Stephenson made the wheels 
revolve. As the wheels revolved they moved forward and pulled 
or hauled a train of cars. The Stephenson contraption was 
named The Rocket because it developed a speed of about fifteen 
miles an hour! 

Pedestrians, equestrians, stage-coach and canal-boat passengers 
joined in protesting against such dangerous speed. Outraged 
citizens wrote pieces to the papers about it. Laws were passed 
to curb the steaming monster. Its inventor was unofficially con- 
signed to a jail or a lunatic asylum. Merrie England was thus 
greatly disturbed, a little more than a century ago, by the first 
practical steam locomotive of record. 

However, in spite of die-hard opposition, civilized human beings 
felt the urge for speed. Ten miles an hour was fast for the 
snappiest stage ¢oach. Horse-drawn canal boats were slower 
yet. Word of the Stephenson innovation reached pioneering 
America by sailing ship. Men who were later to be known as 
“Yankees” heard the news and became actively interested. 

Just a century ago the wood burning De Witt Clinton hauled 
a train of stage coaches over the iron rails of the Mohawk and 
Hudson Railroad from Albany to Schenectady. There was great 
excitement along our Atlantic seaboard! That excitement was 


felt in Philadelphia where a silversmith named Matthias 
win, working on meager data and his imagination, cone 
constructed Old Ironsides which hauled cars with passeng 
the new Philadelphia, Germantown and Norristown Re 
six miles an hour—in fair weather! Eventually this € 
tained the unprecedented speed of thirty miles an hot 
locomotive became an economic necessity. Our stage 
freight wagons and canal boats were relegated in favo 
horses. | 

Each afternoon of this current year a great pas 
starts in three sections from New York City and r 
ward to Chicago behind giant locomotives, each of wh 
‘nearly 315 tons and hauls a load of 1,700 tons at m 
sixty miles an hour! Elsewhere on this broad continen 
all the other continents, similar iron horses of enor 
and impressive proportions rush human beings or g 
shining rails. There are more than 60,000 iron ho 
passengers and freight over the map of North Ameti 
rest of the world has as many more. ; 

The age of steam merges into the age of electricity. 
of electricity impinges on the age of gas and oil. J 
air travel approaches. But transportation, which develo 
tion, is still chiefly dependent upon iron horses. This 
will continue indefinitely, for nothing evolved by inge! 
has so far equaled the locomotive as a traction unit. W: 
the age of mighty monsters first put to practical use by 5 
Baldwin and their adventurous, imaginative contempora! 
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romance of the 
ver with us. You 

in thundering 
the Royal Gorge 
‘ado while moun- 
ver on either side. 
el it thrillingly 
nm engine scoots 
u far above the 
iver in our south- 
desert country. 
se it when, at the 
amiiainw or all- 
aches, your iron 
olunges through 
s snowdrifts in 
thwestern wintry 

You rise to it 
ing.a mile a min- 
igh New England 
ng the run, in 
d comfort, from 
nd Lake Michi- 
alm-shaded Flor- 
few, fleet hours. 
ye 250,000 miles 


ys over which locomotives thunder in the United States 
lhe only miles which offer highways for iron horses. The 
raveler appreciates locomotives. 

is a self-recording, unforgettable sensation in climbing 


rs in transportation, the Romans covered the ancient world with a network of splendid roadways. 
yements by chariot wheels two thousand years ago correspond with the standard gauge of nearly all European railways as well as those of North 
za. These ruts have a gauge of four feet, eight and a half inches, which is the standard distance for the gauge of most of the great 
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IN THE PIONEERING DAYS OF THE RAILROAD 


Ground was first broken for the Baltimore and Ohio Railroad on July 4, 1828. 

After innumerable difficulties and frustrations, the railroad was completed to 

Washington and a train of seventeen cars reached the capital in 1835 in two 

hours and twenty minutes. On these early trains passengers rode in double- 

decked gondolas into which the sturdy little engine poured an endless stream of 
suffocating smoke. 


Antofagasta. 


—three centuries ago. 


ROADWAYS OF THE ROMAN EMPIRE 


railways of our day. 
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from the tin-roofed Peru- 
vian village of Mollendo 
up the slopes of the eter- 
nal Andes, past droves of 
grazing, supercilious lla- 
mas to picturesque, an- 
cient Arequipa guarded 
by snow-topped “El 
Misti,” a volcano with a 
hectic past and theatening 
possibilities. You pant 
painfully with mountain 
sickness as the locomotive 
pants persistently over the 
Andean crest nearly 
15,000 feet above sea level 
and leaves you, panting, 
at more ancient Cuzco, 
once capital of a great 
Inca Empire. 

Still fighting for breath, 
you leave the colorful Bo- 
livian capital, La Paz, and 
slide down the Andes, 
across the desert of 
Atacama, where so much 


of our fertilizing nitrate comes from, into the Pacific harbor of 
The Spanish conquistadores plodded across that 
absolute desert on foot and on horses—and died by the hundreds 
You make the journey in a modern sleeper 


Tt is a curious fact that the ruts made in the 
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and have dinner and breakfast 
in a first-class dining-car. But 
the power that pulls you over 
that desert so smoothly is engen- 
dered by a combination of coal 


and water which pushes live 
steam into shining cylinders. The 
iron horse does not fear the 
desert. 


Ifyou had ridden in a loco- 
motive cab with me between 
Mukden, Manchuria, and Pei- 
ping, China, while countless Chi- 
nese men, women and children 
and equally countless dogs and 
donkeys wandered freely over 
the right of way and a Chinese 
engineer continually blew his 
whistle, you would realize what 
an iron horse means to a teem- 
ing, backward people. Millions 
of natives of the Flowery King- 
dom have never seen a locomo- 
tive. China is backward because, 
for unknown generations, it has 
depended for transportation on 
camel trains, sampans and wheel- 
barrows. It has been slowly— 
too slowly—brought’ into con- 
tact with Western civilization 
by the penetration of steam rail- 
roads. 

Japan invented the man-pow- 
ered ricksha. Thousands are still 
used in the Mikado’s Empire. 

But Japan dominates the Far 
East because it has a modern railroad system. 
ing iron horses from England and America. 


It began by import- 
Now it is building 


its own locomotives so efficiently that its shop men have been 
sent to far-off Moscow to show Soviet railroaders how to recondi- 
tion or rebuild Russian locomotives. 

Japan is a country of miniatures. 


I have ridden on a Japanese 


This tireless powerful modern monster of the rails hauls the passenger 
trains through the heart of South Africa. With the tender, it weighs 
383,280 pounds. 


From the great Baldwin Locomotive Works this engine was sent to serve 
on the Royal State Railways of Siam. Siam’s railways are today among 
the best of the Far East. 


locomotive so small that the fireman shoveled coal with a one- 
handed shovel about the size of the one I use in my kitchen 
range during a Connecticut spring or autumn. But locomotives 
of the Imperial Japanese Railways run on schedule and unfold 
the manifold beauties of Nippon just as the timecards promise. 


FULL STEAM AHEAD 


Since the English inventor, George Stephenson, inaugurated the 
era of the locomotive and rapid transportation in 1825, the rail- 
roads of the world have accomplished in a century what mankind 
had failed to do during the whole course of its previous history. 


And so accustomed are # 
Mikado’s subjects to stez 
monsters that I counted f 
four grade crossings du 
five-mile run on which ther 
neither a gate nor a flagman, 
Iron horse in Japan has b 
domesticated. 

As you roar along the L 
Island lines of the Manila 
road Company and marvel 
miles of soaring terrace 
which Philippine farmers % 
two or three crops a year 
have a feeling of safety and 
fort, for modern iron hor 
hauling you. Of course 
buffaloes may get nasty. In] 
mosa they will fight a motor 
and have been known to é@ 
bat fatally with a locoms 
just as tigers will in Sian 
India. j 

“But what chance,” remiai 
His Royal Highness Pi 
Purachatra, Commissioner 
eral of the Royal State Rail 
of Siam, “has a mere tiger 
a modern locomotive?” 
Highness has seen maf 
striped beast hurled from 
right of way by iron he 
Hence from Bangkok north 
to the Indo-Chinese border 
southward to the Fede 
Malay States and Singapore 
rides in comfort through a steaming jungle because the stea 
iron horse is all-powerful. 

With the exception of a hundred flat miles known as G 
bury Plains, the two Islands in the, Dominion of New Zé 
are roughly mountainous. You get a big kick out of this) 
figuration when four special locomotives push and pull a I 


The so-called “rack and adhesion” locomotive is used to climb the st 
Alps and the Andes from Arica-to the capital of Bolivia. 


A sturdy and powerful servant, this switching engine does -invalual 
service for the mines in the Mediterranean island of Cypress. 


train up the Rimutaki Incline which has a grade of one in fill 
That’s steaming up with an iron vengeance. 

Messrs. Stephenson and Baldwin would rejoice in the 
ence! They would think proudly and ruefully of the litt 
with which they started this great age of steam transporta 


ae 


= 
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READY FOR ACTION 


three giants of the steam rails have just emerged from the roundhouse and 
aiting the engineers’ commands to pick up the long trains of cars which 
they will haul at sixty miles an hour to their diverse destinations. 


H. Armatrong Roberts 
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The Duke and Duchess of 
York were proud of the late 
George Stephenson when the 
present King and Queen of 
England were shown the sites 
of New Zealand behind two 
giant locomotives, though 
those locomotives were made 
in America. 

The sheep ranches of 
Australia are reached by iron 
horses. So are the gold-bear- 
ing mines of the African 
Rand. You reach the foot- 
hills of the Indian Himalayas, 
thanks to the steaming power 
of locomotives made in Eng- 
land or America. Iron horses 
climb the Swiss Alps, chug 
through tunnels and around 
huge glaciers. Where Hanni- 
bal once moved tortuously, 
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RAILROAD DEPOT AT PUILADELPHIA. 


It was more than a decade after Peter Cooper had demonstrated the 
utility of the steam engine before rails were permitted to enter towns. 
This old print shows the first railway station at Philadelphia. 


and thirty-seven fighting 

rican elephants, through me 
ern Tunis, Morocco ay 
Algeria, across the Straits ; 
Gibralter, through Spain 

France to Imperial Rom 
iron horses toot and rumb 
past ancient highways whit 


made the Roman Empire pos 


sible. 
Yet there is a direct re 
tionship between those Rom 
roads and steel rails alo 
which locomotives haul | 
press trains. Most Rom 
roads were built for arm 
which marched on foot. £ 
there were chariots. 
If you visit the streets 
dead Pompeii you will & 
(Continued on page 48) 


THE EVOLUTION OF THE STEAM ENGINE 


From 1831 to the present day the steam engine has evolved with amazing rapidity, not only in speed and power but in grace and beauty of line. Today 

the diminutive De Witt Clinton of 1831 seems to be the incarnation of ineficiency and clumsiness when it is compared with the long, graceful steam 

engine of the present day. The two engines shown here of 1851 and 1870 both burned wood. The engine of 1893, despite its obsolete appearance, had 

already achieved enormous speed. That of 1920 shows the development of the more powerful driving wheels. Finally the great engine of 1931 reaches 
the peak of modern efficiency by hauling a load of 1,700 tons at more than sixty miles an hour on the run from New York to Chicago. 


; 
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THE MAGNETISM OF BAVARIA’S CAPITAL 


Munich, Its Traditions and Its Glories—How a Beautiful City Was Created— 
The World’s Greatest Industrial Museum 


By MartTHa GRUENING 


OSE, like myself, in whose German-American childhood, 
ermany was a land of legend, at once droll and glamorous, 
e land of Christmas trees and marzipan, of Direr wood- 
d German folk-songs, of Hauf’s Mdarchen, Strublepeter 
her delectable children’s books, recapture that Germany 
‘glamour of that childhood in Munich, even today, as they 
fo other German city that I know. The political and eco- 
i@vicissitudes through which it has passed since 1914, the 
aat formidable manifestations of the New Spirit encoun- 
djn so many parts of Germany, even the rather charming 
@ies of the Youth Movement, have left it comparatively 
ied. Whether this is due to the ubiquitous presence and 


perkultur of the Youth Movement, such incredibly red-cheeked chil- 
dren and so many little girls, in the age of the almost universal 
bob, sporting twin yellow pigtails of fabulous length. It was as 
though this Munich had stepped bodily from the Herzblattchen’s 
Zeitvertreib and the Miinchenener Bilder Bogen, of my childhood. 
Even the clothes the ladies wore were of this epoch. This, too, 
was true to the Germany of my youth. Only then of course, 
the ladies wore clothes reminiscent of the ’seventies and ’eighties. 
Elsewhere in Germany this is no longer true. Modern Ger- 
many is smart and modish; Munich is itseli—dowdy, comfortable 
and adorable. 

Certainly one’s “sense of the past” merges easily in Munich 


elming potency 
+ world’s best 
‘o the innately 
ative, easy-go- 
ivarian tempera- 


ito the native, 


amor which pro- 

Simplicissemus 
gend and which 
it from taking 
rogress too seri- 
»r to some other 
I do not know. 
know that, hav- 
nn almost every- 


m@else in Germany 


sen increasingly 
of a new, terse, 
akably Modern 
ay, I found my- 
1 Munich once 


@jn the Germany 


G 


childhood. 
emed a city out 
eighteen-nine- 
n whose broad, 
ree-bordered 
the unhurrying 
consisted mostly 
Biestrians, bicy- 
and tramways 
iwhich even auto- 
3, when one saw 
emed, somehow, 
itomobiles of the 
Ps and as if they 
to be called 
jess carriages.” 


‘ics may give this 


l 
) 


ion the lie—yet 
psts. 
} here else in Ger- 
lid I find a me- 
pDliswiththe 
© and amenities, 
Hiness and infor- 
jof a village. No- 
€ certainly, did I 
many adult fig- 
ftally unreformed 

strenuous k6r- 
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IN THE GARDENS OF THE NYMPHENBURG CASTLE 


The classic dignity of the Nymphenburg Castle and its beautiful formal gardens contrast 
sharply with the ornate architecture of so many of Munich’s buildings. The castle was 


originally erected by the Elector Ferdinand Maria in the seventeenth century. 


with one’s sense of the 
contemporary scene. 
This is perhaps due in 
part to the musical- 
comedy touch imparted 
by the many pictur- 
esquely clad figures 
that throng its streets, 
not only at carnival 
time or on the many 
holidays with which 
Bavaria is blessed but 
on any day, particu- 
larly on market days— 
peasants from the Ba- 
varian Alps; moun- 
taineers in the costume 
we have come to think 
of as Tyrolese, green 
shorts, sturdy, hob- 
nailed boots, tapestry 
waistcoats, brightly em- 
broidered suspenders 
and broad feathered 
hats; women in volu- 
minous skirts, gaily col- 
ored kerchiefs and elab- 
orate headdresses; 
artists unselfconscious 
in velveteen jackets 
and flowing ties; and 
University students. 
One’s sense of place is 
stimulated too, partic- 
ularly in the portions 
of the medieval towns 
which are still standing 
today. The center of 
the town life is still 
the Marien-Platz, for- 
merly the Markt-Platz 
with its fifteenth-cen- 
tury Town Hall, even 
if the latter is some- 
what overshadowed by 
the flamboyant modern 
Gothic of the new 
Town Hall. The walls 
of the original fortified 
town were built around 
this place in a circle, 
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having as its center a point slightly to the west of it 
and a radius of perhaps two hundred yards, according 
to the plan in the Bavarian National Museum. This 
original Munich came into existence in the following 
way: 

As early as 903 the village of Oberfohring on the 
Isar was owned by the powerful Bishops of Freising. 
They built a bridge across the river at this point, forti- 
fied it and levied toll on the convoys of salt brought 
from the mines of Reichenhall and Berchtesgade. This 
source of revenue aroused the jealousy of the turbulent 
Duke of Bavaria, Henry the Lion. In 1158 he attacked 
Oberfohring, destroyed the bridge and forced the salt 
carriers to cross at a point three miles further up the 
river at Muniha, or place of the monks, which was 
probably a hospice owned by the monks of Tegernsee. 
Here Henry built a new bridge, established a mint 
and fortified the resulting settlement which continued 
to be known as Muniha, later as Monchen and even- 
tually as the Munchen of the present day. Its monkish 
origin is commemorated not only thus in its name, but 
in its armorial bearings by the Mtinchener Kindl, the 
fat jolly child in the rough monkish garb, its arms 
upraised in blessing, which meets one’s eyes at every 
turn. 

Nearly all that is left of the old town still clusters within the 
space marked out by the original walls, but so much of it was 
repeatedly destroyed by fire and in other ways that little is left 
of the original buildings, many times restored and reconstructed. 
The feeling of the old town remains, however, in the great 
Banqueting Hall of the old Town Hall with its vaulted wooden 
ceiling, built in 1470 under the supervision of the town architect 
Jorg Ganghofer, and its lively, inimitable little grotesques, the 
impish Maruska Dancers carved in wood by Erasmus Grasser, 
perhaps the greatest of all the medieval Bavarian sculptors and 
never more at home than in this medium. The feeling persists, 
too, at sight of the other great remaining monument of medieval 
Munich, the Frauenkirche, erected also by Ganghofer in 1465 
on the site of an earlier church of the same name, and the present 
Cathedral of the Archdiocese of Munich—Freising. It is a plain, 
somewhat austere, late Gothic edifice of red brick whose high 
twin towers, capped with modern cupolas of green copper, domi- 
nate the Bavarian plain and are, together with the rushing green 
waters of the Isar, an inseparable part of the traveler’s picture 
of Munich. 

The feeling of old times is preserved in the names of the streets 


The capital of Bavaria, and the fourth largest gj 
Germany, Munich is a city of great architectural 
This scene on the handsome Neuhauser Strasse 
left shows one of the old gateways leading to the 
city. The large building on the right is one of the 
fine department stores. 


Munich’s City Hall, which flanks one side of 
Marien-Platz, is a highly ornate, nineteenth- 
Gothic structure adorned with numerous. stal 
Bavarian dukes and electors and crowned by 
tower. Beyond the city hall may be seen the | 
kirche, erected in the fifteenth century. 
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of this quarter, the Pfandhaus Strasse, or street of the 
broker, in the Lowengrube, the narrow alley marking th 
the pit where once the Wittelsbachs kept the live emb 
their House, in more sinister Jungfernturm Strasse 
Munich’s own Iron Maiden, in the arch of the Thal ga 
the old City Hall through which farmers drove from 
lying districts into the market with their wares, and in th 
gates which still stand today, the Isartor to the east, the } 
to the north and the Sendlingertor to the south, all that 
of the second circle of walls begun early in the fourte 
tury to meet the growing needs of the thriving comm 
which were torn down only at the beginning of the mime 
century. - 
The Munich these walls enclosed was only a thirtieth” 
the present city, but sometimes it seems as if it were 
autochthonous part. This is probably because this Gothic 
was the expression of the brief and rather belated flower 
it as a free city; its monuments express the will of its but 
the pride of their guilds, their robust life with its arts am 
its good cheer, its’ piety and also sometimes its more * 
aspects and not, as so much of later Munich does, the simg 


n fgitocratic, if benevolent, prince whose eyes 
ediway from native styles to those of for- 

ds to such an extent that the streets of 
i@ have been called “the travel diaries of its 


1 Gothic Munich still seems today in many 
; jf have come nearer than any other to 
vig a native architectural idiom, it is by 
niéas the only Munich which attracts the 
umer or is the pride of native sons. The old 
1i@] is incorporated, in a way I think char- 
‘ific of German cities, without losing any 
‘gytmosphere, into a modern city, spacious, 
land airy, in which respect for order and 
‘agn are everywhere apparent. On my first 
Munich, which happened to correspond 
| unusual spell of fair weather, I was 
by the fact that it always seemed to 
ined in the night despite wonderfully 
ys; after a while it dawned on me that 
sistently wet streets which greeted one’s 
ery morning were merely the result of 
sually thoroughgoing cleanliness of the 
ajhorities and its householders. 
3. other Munichs—the cities of the Renais- 
id the Reformation, of the seventeenth, 
th and nineteenth centuries—owe their 
and charm to one dynastic family, that 
Nittelsbachs whose name was allied with 
unes of the city from 1181 to 1918. It 
y to the Wittelsbachs that Munich owes 
ersity and technical schools, its palaces 
ie Alter Hof, its oldest building, to the 
g pile of the Residenz, built over a period 
2 centuries with its Renaissance facade 
roque ornamentation, its maze of lovely 
“ds and fountains, its ballrooms and mag- 
stairs. To them it owes the suburban 
of Schleissheim and Nymphenburg with 
‘Mcoco pavilions and their gravely formal, 
ely symmetrical gardens laid out by the 
1@) Netherlander, Cuvilies, under the influence 
dtre. It owes them also the two royal 


CELEBRATING IN MUNICH 


arnival time and on the many holidays with which Bavaria is blessed, the streets of 
ich are thronged with picturesquely clad figures. These Bavarian peasants are adding 
to the city’s gaiety by performing one of their vigorous native dances. 
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ONE OF MUNICH’S MOST FAMOUS SQUARES 


The Marien-Platz is the kernel of old Munich. In the center of the square rises a tall 
column on which stands a bronze statue of the Virgin, the patron saint of Bavaria. This 
was built in 1638 by Elector Maximilian I to commemorate the victory at the Weisser 
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Berg near Prague. 


playhouses, the Hoftheatre and the Residenz- 
theatre and the Glyptothek and the two Pinako- 
theks, the magnets which draw artists and art 
lovers to Munich from every part of the world. 
It owes to them the lovely deer park, known as 
the Englischer Garten and laid out, by a curious 
freak of history, by the American scientist, Ben- 
jamin Thompson, afterward Count Rumford. It 
was Rumford who, in the reign of the elector 
Karl Theodor in the late years of the eighteenth 
century, was responsible not only for one of the 
loveliest and most natural of German city parks, 
but for civic, economic and military reforms in 
the government of Bavaria which were astonish- 
ing in their forward-looking character at the 
time at which they were conceived. 

Much fun, it is true, was poked during the 
nineteenth century—it was probably Carlyle who 
started the fashion—at the small Kurfursten of 
European countries who in their little kingdoms, 
duchies, and palatinates sought to vie with their 
more powerful neighbors in ‘establishing courts 
which should be centers of art and learning and 
in giving these surroundings befitting their dignity 
in spacious and beautiful courts and palaces. But 
as an English writer, Cicely Hamilton, has re- 
cently pointed out, one has only to compare the 
cities they left behind them with the industrial 
cities which grew up haphazard, say in the Eng- 
lish midlands, in the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries to feel that these rulers perhaps built 
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whom gave to Munich one of 
i ipal streets, the Lud- 
Maximilian- 
opsedeee and an 
ority of the 
monuments 
which have made modern 
ch famous. It is to Max- 
n that the city owes its 
Academy of Plastic Arts and 
the magnificent Bavarian Na- 
tional Museum in which every 
phase of Bavarian national 
life from the late stone age to 
the present day is represented, 
not only in priceless and com- 
prehensive collections but in 
every detail of the plan, archi- 
tecture and decorations of the 
rooms which are their setting. 
The great era of Royal 
Munich, however, was under 
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THE HEROIC BRONZE STATUE OF BAVARIA 


Before the Hall of Fame in Munich stands a huge, bronze statue of 

Bavaria. This i imposing lady measures sixty feet to the top of the wreath 

which she holds in her hand. Despite her solid appearance she is hollow 

within and the curious tourist may climb an iron spiral staircase which 

ascends to her head, and there enjoy an extensive panorama of the 
distant Alps. 


SUPPLIES FOR THE FESTIVAL 


In Munich the drivers of the beer trucks wear traditional costumess 
velvet and leather, and brown felt hats adorned with a little bunch & 
They are as proud of these costumes as they are of the hana 

some appearance of their trucks and their horses. 2 


AT THE REFRESHMENT STAND 


is one of the small refreshment stands that are common 
funich. They are very popular with the boys and girls & 
the city for they offer a tempting variety of drinks and candies. 


n they knew, whether their motives were the qu Maximilian’ ther, Ludwig, who created the Konigsplatzm 
j ! laea, the Gly -ptothek and the Exposition Built 
loveliest of concert halls and the old andi 
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SPONGE FISHING IN FLORIDA 


SMALL town looking 

towards the Gulf of 

Mexico becomes each 
year the Mecca for travelers 
from widely distant points 
of the compass. From the 
far-away islands of Greece, 
from England, Canada and 
the United States, devout 
worshipers, artists, writers 
and curious on-lookers crowd 
the little town of Tarpon 
Springs, Florida, now the 
center of the American 
sponge industry. 

From the docks along the 
winding and _ picturesque 
Anclote River small black 
boys, clad in scraps of bath- 
ing-suits, eyes dancing with 
eagerness, plunge into the 
oily waters of the river to 
recover in their teeth the 
coins tossed in by amused 
and admiring tourists. Curio 
shops. display fascinating 
specimens of sea-life and vie with coffee-shops where the famous 
Greek coffee may he had and the even more famous stone-crabs. 
Flocks of  sea-gulls 
circle gracefully above 
the river and with 
characteristic scream : aoe 
dive down for the 
scraps of bread thrown 
to them by children. 
The salty smell of the 
sea from the sponge 
drying on the ships 
in long festoons, or on 
the docks in careful 
piles, is everywhere. 
There is a great chat- 
ter of foreign tongues 
which, if one listens 
discreetly, resolves 
itself into the univer- 
sal Greek, with occa- 
sional lapses into Eng- 
lish. Tanned and 
rugged are these 
people of the sea, 
descendants of the 
ancient rovers of the 
7Egean, likewise lov- 
ers of the sea. Cling- 
ing closely to many of 
their native customs, 
they lend the charm 
of foreign atmosphere 
to this little port on 
the Anclote. 

The story of the 
sponge is a strange 


The sponge diver, who olten 

works at a depth of one hund-ed 

and fifty feet, gathers the sponges 

with a pronged hook and places 
them in a net bag. 


With the Greek Divers at Tarpon Springs—How a Romantic Industry Was 
Started—Colorful Ceremonials of the Greek Church 


By MARGARET STARR PARKER 


THE WORLD’S LARGEST SPONGE MARKET 


At Tarpon Springs, Florida, thousands of dollars’ worth of sponges are spread out along 

the docks or stored in a large building where they are held for sale. The sponge-fishing 

industry at Tarpon Springs was started twenty-five years ago and is carried on largely 
by Greeks. 


one, revealing as it does, that though this product of the sea ha 
been known and used for centuries by the races living along 
shores of the Mediterranean Sea, yet comparatively few of 
today realize that the sponge as found by the fisherman is a 
anima]. Back so far as the twelfth century B.c., Homer wrote 
the “Odyssey” that the servants of Penelope and Odyss 
swabbed down the tables in the dining-hall with sponges; 
Aristotle told of their use as padding for helmets; the Ro 
affixed them to wooden handles for mops and paint-brushes; a 
cording to Scripture, they were not uncommon in Roman Jeru 

Today at Tarpon Springs, sponge fishing is the main indus 
of the town it has helped materially to build. Twenty-five ye 
ago a Greek named John Cocaris journeyed to New York, gz 
ered together a group of sponge divers with experience in Medi 
ranean waters, and within a few months had shipped from Tar 
Springs to New York the first cargo of sponges. Two 
sufficed to bring more than a thousand Greeks to the town; 
sponge business doubled and trebled until it reached a volume 
half a million dollars, then a million, which was approximately 
valuation of the catch for 1930. Back in 1849 a shipment 
made from Key West to New York; at that time and for m 
years after, Key West was the center of the industry in Amet 
With the depletion of the South Florida grounds and the disco 
of sponge-bearing areas on the west coast of Florida, Ta 
Springs soon wrested the leadership from the southern tip 
the State and has retained it to this day. It is estimated that 
tween Saint John’s Pass and Saint Mark’s Light there are 9, 
square miles of sponge-producing grounds within a depth limi 
one hundred 
twenty feet. 

The spong 
brought from the! 
tom of the sez 
vastly different f 
the sponge of ¢ 
merce. The form 
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latter merely its $! 
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jentered through , 
nfinity -of tiny 
und left through 
rge vents seen 
on the upper 
of the sponge. 
ling water cur- 
and place of 
‘age were found 
ermine its form 
varies from 
shapeless lumps 
cimens of per- 
symmetry. Its 
lependent upon 
e, varies from 
one individuals 
at masses three 
. diameter. The 
run the gamut 
yellows through 
pwns to black. 
pagation takes 
oy budding, like 
plants, and also 
xual reproduc- 
“he buds usually 
hin with the 


ai mass, but the embryo passes through several stages, finally 


the parent and drifts around until it finds some fixture upon 
it fastens itself and begins its life as a young sponge. Nor- 
a sponge increases in diameter somewhat more than one inch 
ear so that a specimen eight inches in diameter is about six 
old. 

and down the docks by the Anclote River, clumps heavily 
lowly a diver in his strange-looking outfit, his purpose being 
act the attention of tourists and to advertise the fact that 
very few minutes a diving boat will leave the dock and give a 
| exhibition down the river a short distance.” The diver will 
pared as for deep-sea diving; he will descend to the bottom 
river and walk to the opposite shore, where he will demon- 
the manner in which sponges are collected from the coral 
showing clearly the fashion in which a diver plunges jerkily 
body inclined at a forward angle. 
p diving apparatus consists of a copper helmet with four 
ws of heavy glass, a breastplate, two lead weights of about 
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SOME TYPICAL SPONGES 


lere is great variety in form and quality in the sponges gathered in the waters near Tarpon Springs. 
Florida sponges: “sheep’s wool,” which is soft, absorbent and durable; “yellow,” which, when bleached, makes the favorite bath sponge; 
sich is harsh to the touch; and “grass,” which is of inferior qu2lity and durability. 


» right, often takes the form of a large, wide-mouthed vase. 


A TEN-DAYS’ CATCH 


The sponge fleet at Tarpon Springs comprises about fifty-five diving boats and thirty-five 
hooker boats—picturesque craft with white hulls and trimmings of blue and yellow. This 
fisherman stands before a ten-days’ catch which is valued at seventy-five dollars. 


thirty pounds each, 
weighted leather shoes 
and the. diving-suit 
Proper mel he ssuit= 1S 
made of heavy rubber- 
ized cotton cloth; it 
completely envelops 
the body with the ex- 
ception of the head 
and hands, and ties 
with a cord at the 
neck. Around the 
shoulders is a heavy 
rubber yoke to which 
the breastplate is 
screwed. The helmet 
with the air-line at the 
back, is fastened to 
the breastplate. Two 
valves within the hel- 
met, one for the sup- 
ply of oxygen, the 
other for the release 
of vitiated air, are 
operated by the diver 
pressing against them 
with his head. The 
WME War Soe - dire 
lashed to his feet, the lead weights around his neck, one falling to 
the front, the other to the rear, and the signal-line around his 
waist. The air-pump is started and the diver is ready to descend. 
Members of the crew assist him to the wooden ladder at the bow 
of the boat, for the complete outfit weighs about two hundred 
pounds ; they pass him the sponge-hook and a net bag much like the 
old-fashioned shopping bags women used to carry, to be used by 
the diver, however, for storing the sponge as he gathers them. 
He descends the few short steps of the ladder and walks off into 
the water. His course is marked by a line of small air bubbles 
which press through his tight cuffs and rise to the surface, and 
occasionally by a series of large bubbles which indicates that he has 
released through the.valve in his helmet a quantity of vitiated air. 
By various tugs at his life-line he signals his needs to his waiting 
comrades above. 

Fish rarely attack divers as they plunge along far below the 
surface. Many are curious and swim around and around, viewing 
the strange new creature of the deep. At times a shark ventures 


a 
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Commercially speaking, there are four kinds 


The “grass” sponge, which is seen in the pictures at the left and 


The size of some of the sponges may be judged from the center picture in which the 


sponge on the ground is two feet in diameter. 
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too near for peace of mind; the diver folds his arms, thus pro- 
tecting his bare hands, and presses the relief valve in his helmet. 
The sudden rush of air bubbles frightens away even the most 
inquisitive shark. Octopi and the swift death-dealing barracuda 
have been known to attack divers. Both are dangerous adversaries. 
The sharp knife with which the diver cuts stubborn sponges away 
from their hold is then brought into use for the protection of his 
life. The greatest dangers encountered, however, are the tangling 
of the air-line and sudden attacks of the “bends,” a disease which 
strikes terror to the stoutest heart. A form of paralysis some- 
times called caisson disease, 1s caused by too rapid an ascent from 
deep water. At great depths the body absorbs excess oxygen 
which, during a swift ascent, escapes as bubbles 
within the blood stream. Therefore, highly 
important safety factors are a slow rise and a 
gradual release from the air pressure, thereby 
allowing the blood to return to its normal con- 
dition. Too sudden an ascent has been known 
to result in death. Around the docks at Tar- 
pon Springs may occasionally be seen an ex- 
diver, a victim of the disease, painfully drag- 
ging one foot after the other. 

The safe limit for physically sound divers is 
placed at one hundred and fifty feet. The 
maximum depth to which they descend in the 
Gulf of Mexico is about one hundred and 
twenty feet. In the Mediterranean Sea divers 
have been known to go down as far as three 
hundred feet, an extremely hazardous under- 
taking. 

The sponge boats are colorful and picturesque 
in their white hulls with trimmings of blue and 
yellow. A deep blue and a golden yellow, 
colors that are favorites here. Even the rickety 
jitneys, used to convey passengers between the 
town Square and the docks, are brave in their 
yellow paint with blue trimming. Some of the 
Greek homes are yellow with blue trim. Yellow everywhere—it 
begins to dazzle the eyes. 

The fleet comprises about fifty-five diving boats and thirty-five 
hooker boats. The former stay out on the sponge areas from one 
to three months and average annually a catch of about fifteen thou- 
sand dollars; the latter return inshore at the end of a week or two 
and average about three thousand dollars a year. The sponge- 
producing sections are located by means of a “lead,” greased and 
dragged along the bottom of the sea. When hoisted to the surface, 
it is carefully examined and experienced spongefolk know whether 
or not a sponge reef has been struck. 
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RECOVERING THE GOLDEN CROSS 


At the annual ceremony of the Feast of the Epiphany, a dozen or more 

boys dive for the golden cross which the Archbishop of the Church 

throws into the waters of the bayou. The diver who succeeds in recov- 

ering the cross receives special blessing and later goes from home to 
home gathering free-will offerings for the poor. 


This is how the ordinary sponge 

looks shortly after being brought 

In the sea it is 

a living animal of soft, gelatinous 

tissue, obtaining its food and air 

through a complicated system of 
tiny canals. 


to the surface. 


The diving boats are about thirty feet in length and twelve 
beam, being the largest size that can with ease and certainty fo 
the movements of the diver as he plunges along on the subme 
coral reefs. They are fashioned after the ancient Aigean ship 
centuries ago and are known today as “double-enders.” Their! 
blunt bows and broad sterns enable them to outride many a 
at sea. The boats are built with consummate skill by Greek 
penters in the yards near the docks. The names of the boats 
not the least interesting thing about them; they run’ the w 
gamut of a vivid imagination and include Colonel Lind 
Aritokritos, Liberty, Angelike, Kalymnosgk and President Hoo 

The crew for deep-water work of one hundred feet and 
consists of the captain, six divers and 
hands of whom one must be the engineer, 
the lineman who attends the signal-line of t 
diver and so receives his messages, and one 
airman who, from the signals, regulates th 
supply of air through the hose. Six divers at 
carried because in deep water one can y 
only about twenty minutes at a time and 
be relieved by another, if precious hours. 
not to be wasted. No lazy men are welcom 
the group, for upon the concerted effort 
friendly cooperation of all depends the size 
the share each will receive at the end of th 
trip. The total money obtained for the 
is divided into a number of equal shares 4 
awarded to each member of the crew acto 
ing to his rank, the captain, of course, ree 
ing the most. Before a diver embarks ¢ 
trip, he is given a so-called “bounty” of f 
two to five hundred dollars, in recognitiol 
the fact that his work is hazardous. Dive 
great skill may receive as much as one thous 
dollars. When the shares are later divi 
this is taken into account and deducted f 
the amount the diver would ordinarily have 
ceived. Most of the money is in circulation within a short f 
for the crew, glad to be ashore and at home again, indulge in 
orgy of spending, of paying old debts and incurring new one 

Other diving boats working in water about sixty feet deep, 
only two divers who, due to the comparatively shallow water 
able to work two or three hours at a stretch. The sponges” 
obtain, however, are of a quality inferior to those found in 
water. 

The hooker boats, so-called because the sponges are gathere 
means of a hook, a three-tined fork at the end of a sle 
(Continued on page 53) 


THE PROCESSION OF THE HOLY CROSS DAY 


Elaborate ceremonies are held by the Greek Orthodox Church in Tarpon 
Springs on The Holy Cross Day. After a solemn ritual at the Church, 
the high dignitaries of the Greek Church, in robes of gorgeous color 
and pattern, lead a procession to the nearby bayou where the rite 0! 

the Blessing for the Waters is held. 


_ 
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the Vacation Travel Event of a Lifetime! : 
CRUISE to the WHOLE ete eee Saal —_ 


EDITERRANEAN 
$690 up 


Student rate, only $550 


Grae pila first class. Rates include shore excursions. 
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OW—in one glorious vacation—a lux- 
ury cruise to ALL Mediterranean 
countries—Spain, North Africa, Egypt, 
Palestine, Greece, Italy, The Riviera—48 
renowned cities and places, 20 countries 


and islands, 3 continents. | | at: ie Bi % hin a m 
S.S. PRESIDENT JOHNSON Sails July 2 ‘i ps is AlN CS uel | le 4 
This famous steamer, specially chartered NI Lea eT Dinah oil AC AN 


m the Dollar Steamship Lines, is the ideal Mediterranean 
‘uise-ship. All staterooms and students’ dormitory cabins 
e outside. Finest recreational, social and educational 
Svantages. 
vestigate this exceptional, low-priced travel treat. Optional 
q urs to Paris, London, etc., at small additional expense. 
> OTHER JAMES BORING VACATION VOYAGES 


MIDNIGHT SUN—EUROPE 


a luxe cruise from New York, June 24. To Norway, North Cape and 
‘nd of the Midnight Sun on world’s finest motor yacht, STELLA 
DLARIS. 37 thrilling days; $635 up, including shore excursions. 


AROUND THE WORLD AND FAR EAST 


round the World in 85 Days .. . rates as low as $1390. Orient tours— 
pan, China, Hongkong, Philippines, Hawaii—$635 up. From Seattle, 
ly 9; palatial steamers of American Mail and Dollar Lines. 


AMERICAN STUDENTS ABROAD 


iropean tours to suit every vacation requirement, emphasizing congenial, 


surely, cultural travel; as low as $410. RHODES 


Send for illustrated booklet of the trip in which you 


. TRIPOLI 
are interested. Apply to your local travel agent, or 
JAMES BORING COMPANY, INC. MEDITERRANEAN. COLONIES OF 


»)2 Fifth Avenue, New York or 333 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


é or 91 Forsyth St., N. W., Atlanta : T Q y 


Luxury F 
OUGHT for by a thousand nameless, forgotten 
Trav el captains—sold up by the Saracens—betrayed by ad- 


venturers and Kings... Rhodes remains unviolated 
at despite her scars, a monument to days when the 
bearing of arms was a holy and consuming flame. 


Tourist Come this year! And see Tripoli too, which the 


same stern Knights ruled for a time. Once a nest of 


ar 
coi 


/ pirates . . . it is now a flowering oasis-town of 
Rates. minarets and flat roofs. Come for the Samples Fair 

of Tripoli—open until May 12th—and mingle with 
Go to Europe via Copen- connoisseurs of the world at an event of prime cul- 


hagen, Gdynia, Stockholm, 
Helsingfors or Leningrad 
on newly-equipped U. S. 


tural and commercial interest. Reduced transporta- 
tion rates are in effect for the duration of the Fair. 


oe Mail Steamers. Let us help you plan such a trip on your visit abroad 

| oe al eee Modernistically furnished in cooperation with your tourist agent. This office is 
aes or Nidal = staterooms, all outside, operated for that purpose by the Royal Italian Gov- 

One way minimum— with big ocean-view win- ernment on a non-commercial basis—offering advice 

$105. Round trip discount dows and private baths and information on travel itineraries, hotels and 

} 19%. From New York— . . . spacious lounges and local attractions throughout Italy and her colonies. 
| June 9, June 23, June 30, promenade decks . . . fine All services are gratis. Write today for large iilus- 

i July 9, From Philadel- food and perfect service. trated books on Italy, Tripoli and Rhodes. 

phia, a) few days earlier, The finest ocean travel at 

stopover in New York. half its usual cost! 


Ask your local travel agent or 


AMERICAN SCANTIC LINE —— init 
SS 


Moore & McCormack Co., Inc. Be 


Managing Agents 
a ee diviy.tNeow: York ITALIAN TOURIST INFORMATION OFFICE 
Squibb Bldg., 745 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
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BJECTS: 


ARCTIC EXPLORATION 


Anthony Fiala 


SOUTH AMERICAN AFFAIRS 


L. S. Rowe 
Director-General, Pan-American Union 


ORIENTAL AFFAIRS 


Lucian S. Kirtland 


TRAVEL BOOKLETS 


We should like to call the attention of 
our members to some additional booklets 
which were not listed on this page in the 
March and April issues of Travel. Mem- 
bers may secure any of these booklets in 
which they are interested by writing to the 
secretary. 


THE UNION oF Soviet SOCIALIST 
REPUBLICS 


“Seeing the U. S. S. R.” 

“Great Cities of the U. S. S. R.” 
“Visit the Caucasus” 

“Visit the Crimea” 

“See the Ukraine” 


INDIA 


“India and Burma” 

“Tourist Map of India” 

“Scenes from a Railway Carriage Window” 
“Travel in India” 

“The Khyber Pass” 


“Amritsar” 
“Udaipur” 
POLAND 
“Poland” 
OFFICIAL HOTEL AND SHOP 
BULLETIN 


Members are requested to add the names 
of the following hotels to their Official 
Hotel and Shop Bulletin. 

CALIFORNIA 

Hollywood—Hotel Christie 

Pasadena—Hotel Vista del Arroyo 
NEW MEXICO 

Albuquerque—Hotel Franciscan 
NEW YORK CITY 

Hotel Lincoln, 8th Ave. at 45th 
FRANCE 

Paris—The Normandy Hotel 
GERMANY 

Nuremberg—Hotel Rother Hahn 
ITALY 

Florence—Anglo American Hotel 

Genoa—Hotel Colombia 

Rome—Hotel Royal 
HOLLAND 

Amsterdam—Carlton Hotel 

The following hotel is to be eliminated 
from the list: New York—Hotel Knicker- 
bocker. 


THE MEXICAN SEMINAR 


Students of Mexican life and culture 
will be interested to know that the seventh 
session of the Seminar in Mexico will be 
held in Mexico City from July third to 
twenty-third. 

The Seminar in Mexico is a coéperative 
study of Mexican life and culture and is 
open to all people who have an interest in 


to create and promote interest in travel and exploration; 
travel and secure concessions for them; to work for the betterment of transportation facilities; to arouse ae 

public interest in the conservation of our natural resources, the preservation of historic sites, the development — 
of our National Parks and playgrounds and of our waterways, the protection of our forests and of our wild [\ 
» 
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NATIONAL TRAVEL CLUB BULLETI 


FOUR WEST SIXTEENTH STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


animal and bird life; to assist the good roads, safety-first, city beautiful, and all movements that make travel \ 
safe and attractive; and to establ’sh a closer relationship with the peoples of the world in order to secure the CN , 
cause of international peace and justice. 


ADVISORY BOARD 
EUROPEAN AFFAIRS 


Ilerbert Adams Gibbons 
Nevin O. Winter 
Sir Philip Gibbs 


international relations and who generally 
desire to understand Mexican people. The 
three weeks’ program of the Seminar in- 
cludes lectures, round-table conferences 
and field trips. 

The lectures, given by authorities in 
Mexico, present various phases of Mexi- 
can life in the fields of education, art, in- 
ternational relations, economics, music, 
folklore, sociology and government. 
Among the leaders who will lecture before 
the Seminar are Moises Saenz, Carlos 
Chavez, Ramon Beteta, Diego Rivera and 
Rafael Ramirez. 

The round tables give small groups the 
opportunity to study and discuss some 
subject in their particular field of interest. 
The leaders and their subjects in this year’s 
session include Judge Florence E. Allen 
on International Relations, Dr. Ernest 
Gruening on Economics, Count René 
d’Harnoncourt on Arts and Crafts, Dr. 
Charles W. Hackett on the History of 
Mexico, Miss Elizabeth Wallace on Latin- 
American Literature. Of special interest 
this year will be the round table on Arche- 
ology led by Dr. Frans Blom. Among 
other subjects, this group will study the 
recent discoveries made at Monte Alban 
and at the close of the Seminar a trip will 
be made to Oaxaca to study the pyramids 
themselves. 

Field trips will be made to Puebla, Oax- 
tepec, Xochimilco, Cuautla, Cuernavaca, 
and Taxco where members of the Seminar 
will be guests at the “casa’’ of the com- 
mittee. 


OUR NATIONAL PARKS 


One of the biggest achievements of the 
past year in national park work has been 
the putting into use of spectacular new 
roads and trails, Director Horace M. Al- 
bright, of the National Park Service, stated 
in his annual report to the Secretary of the 
Interior. Last season, for the first time, 
the excellent results of careful landscape 
planning of highways were apparent to 
park visitors generally. The elimination of 
dust from the park roads through oiling 
also added greatly to the comfort of the 
visiting public. 

The establishment of a branch of educa- 
tion and research in the Washington office 
was referred to by the Director as the 


to furnish its members information on 
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Edward Hungerford 
Harry A. Franck 
Earl of Hardwicke 


most important single development it 
field of education. Through this ¢ 
branch the nature-guide and lecture 4 
in the parks and monuments, as well 
museums and other phases of edu 
endeavor, will be coordinated and 


within the national parks was con 
during the year under congression 
thority and appropriation. The o 
ing transaction was the Yosemite pur 
in which 15,570 acres of magnificent s 
pine land were involved at a total ec 
approximately $3,300,000. A contt 
tion from John D. Rockefeller, Jr., 
this purchase price, Director Alb 
stated, was met by an equal amot 
Government funds. Negotiations 
transfer to the Government of 
other tracts of land in Yosemite N. 
Park, and of land in the Lake McDe 
section of Glacier National Park, were 
in progress when the Director subi 
his report. 

The definite entrance of the Nat 
Park Service into the field of presery 
of historic places was signalized by 
_establishment of the George Washi 
“Birthplace National Monument at | 
field, Virginia. Great credit is dt 
Wakefield Memorial Association, 
has been the main factor in prese 
area. Authority has been granted tf 
establishment of the Colonial Ni 
Monument, to include Jamestown 1 
and portions of Williamsburg and 
town Battlefield. 

The report stated that a study wa 
during the’ year of the Everglades | 
Cape Sable region of Florida, by a cot 
tee of national park experts, to dete 
the advisability and practicabilty 
lishing a national park in that a 
the opinion of the experts the area. 
ures up to the standards prescribed f¢ 
tional parks, and is especially inter 
from an educational standpoint as tt 
tains tropical flora and fauna encou! 
nowhere else in the United States. 

Again travel to the national parks 
all records, with a total of 2,774. 
itors as against 2,680,597 in 1929. 
was a decrease in monument travel, 
ever, with a resultant decrease of 
combined park and monument travel. 


RY THE CROWNING EXPERIENCE 
“4 OF YOUR EUROPEAN VISIT 


RANDORA STAR 


THE MOST 
DELIGHTFUL 
CRUISING 
LINER IN THE 
WORLD! 


This glorious Liner is famous the world over 
for perfection of Comfort, Service and 
Cuisine. She is the vessel chosen by the 
finest old English families for their Cruising 
Vacations. Mediterranean Cruises in 
March, April and May. Norway Cruises in 
June, July and August. 


Full details from the 


WBLUE STAR LINE 


3, Lower Regent Street. LONDON, ENGLAND, 
or any oitice of the Cunad S.S Co. in U.S.A. 
and Cenada 


N.T.C. 4%, 


IN NEW YORK fe ; 
HOTEL WOLCOTT < 


Clean, Comfortable, Homelike Hotel 
Just off Fifth Avenue at 31st Street 


a2 with Running Water for one $1.50 up; for two $2.50 up 
With Private Bath for one $2.00 up; for two $3.00 up 


Martha Washington 


The World Renowned Hotel Exclusively for Women 


29 E. 29th St. to 30 E. 30th St. 


tn with Running Water for one $1.50, 1.75; for two $2.00 
Private Bath for one $2.00 to 2.50; for two $2.50 to 3.00 


IN BOSTON 
HOTEL MANGER 


>w England’s Most Modernly Equipped and Perfecily 
Appointed Hotel 
at North Station, Direct Entrance from B. & M. Depot 
500 Rooms, Each with Bath, Shower, Radio 
for one $2.50 to 4.00; for two $4.00 to 6.00 
NO HIGHER RATES 
‘lub Breakfasts and Table d’Hote Luncheons and Dinners S, 


R d d Steamship fares and hotel 
eauce rates drastically reduced 
R | make this a year of unprec- 

ates ! edented travel bargains. 


CONDUCTED TOURS 


}editerranean with sufficient time in the Holy Land. Trips from 40 to 81 
ving New York June 24th, June 28th and July 7th. Small parties $510 
e@tzroups, in charge of well-known educators and leaders From 


20 RO P E | RUSSIA & EUROPE 


ual Grand Star Tour covers | Russia holds the center of the world’s 
he you want to see and do. his fiecinals 
pomfort——at minimum. . ex- stage. Know more about this fascinating 
mleaving July 2nd —7 country. In cooperation with INTOUR- 
. 59 davs From $693 IST the official travel representatives and 


i PE BY MOTOR under cultured guidance, the “Timely” 


Tour leaves July ist—returns Septem- 
1 way of seeing Europe today. 


; | ber 5th—11 countries, 67 days. 
cars—no fuss—no trouble—no The From $815 
to worry about and really 


cy moderate price, leaving 
countries. 48 days. 

satan haere From $475 
“NDENT TOURS— — Arrange- 


sade to suit individual require- 
et us know your plans and we 


V 


Eucharistic Congress 


There will be thousands attending the 
Congress in Dublin. Why not combine a 
general tour of Europe as well? June 
'@i estimate without obliga- 9th and June 14th—27 to 67 

lity tours. Per day From $8 RVR ee cee ee A From $195 


Simmons leadership in Europe and the Near East has been 
built up by nearly fifty years of careful service. Lowest prices 
always without sacrificing quality. Write for our new rena 
Broadwa 
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Climax o 


‘Travel bxperience 


& Photo by 
P Tent. Geo. R. Johnson 


23-Day Cruise to PERU and return 


3295 First Class 


It’s easy and inexpensive to visit amazing, paradoxical Peru 
. . . where the greatest antiquity meets the most modern 
cosmopolitan gaiety . . . where there is every scene and cli- 
mate, from the towering 
peaks of the snow-capped 
Andes to the warm yellow 
sands on the shores of the 
placid blue Pacific. 


You will be fascinated 
by the astounding ruins 
of the ancient Incan Em- 
pire. You will delight in 
the glamorous charm of 
Lima, glittering City of 
the Kings, one of the most 
beautiful and richly cultured cities of the world... composite 
of Paris and old Madrid . . . with magnificent palaces, hotels, 
boulevards, smart cafes, opera, race tracks, and nearby bath- 
ing resorts. 


Go in luxury... 
! economically! 


You go in the utmost lux- 
ury and comfort, for your 
splendid ship is one of 
Grace Line’s famous 
**Santa’’ Fleet—newest, 
largest and fastest liners 
to South America’s West 
Coast. All staterooms are 
outside; every imaginable service, comfort and amusement 
is provided. 

You pass through the Panama Canal. As you sail south- 
ward, shore visits alternate with days at sea... nights of 
music, dancing. Northbound, too, there are calls at places of 
high spot interest . . . with a liberal visit in gay Havana. 

$295 covers First Class accommodations and all necessary 
shipboard expenses; shore expenses additional. Saturday sail- 
ings from New York. No passports. Other Grace Cruises to 
Chile or "Round South America. Consult your trayel agent 
or Grace Line. 


GRACE LINE 


> New York: 10 Hanover Square; Boston: Little Building; 

Chicago: 230 N. Michigan Avenue; New Orleans: Queen 
and Crescent Building; San Francisco: 2 Pine Street; Los 
Angeles: 548 South Spring Street; Seattle: Hoge Building 
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RAIL FARES 
ARE DOWN 


Take advantage of Union 
Pacific’s 1932 bargain prices 
and enjoy a glorious vacation 
in the West. Amazing reduc- 
tions in travel costs. Also all- 
expense tours surprisingly 
cheap. Union Pacific serves 


| landscapes, 


| turesqueness 


| with the Umbrian plain, 


| toward Madrid. 
| Says, 


TRAVEL 


SPEEDWAYS ACROSS FRANCE 


(Continued from page 14) 


the present time, have been unable to 
carry out a_ su campaign 
against it. 

It is futile to distribute prizes to 
but if one plays the game, 
I believe that the first prize for pic- 
in Europe ought to be 


iccessful 


given to Les Baux. Next in order 
comes, ex @quo, Lake Trasimenus, 


seen from 
the walls of Perugia, then the granite 
desert of the Escorial which descends 
“The Swiss,” Gide 
“confuse beauty with altitude.” 


| I do not want to make a similar error 


| about latitude, 
|of the Chateau of Grinaldi, 
. 


but when from the top 
the eye 


| ranges from Carpentras to Montpel- 


15 National Parks and more | 


of the: West than any other 
railroad, including: 


Zion-Bryce-Grand Canyon 
Yellowstone-Grand Teion 
Rocky Mountain Nat'l Parks 
Colorado 
California and Hawaii 
Pacific Northwest and Alaska 
Western Dude Ranches 
Hoover (Boulder) Dam 


Don’t miss the Olympic 
Games in Los Angeles. Go 
Union Pacific and see all the 
West. Write today for par- 
ticulars about Union Pacific’s 
vacation opportunities. 


J. P. Cummins, Gen° ] Pass’r Agt. i 
Room 273, Union Pacific System ! 
Omaha, Nebr. : 

Please send me information and : 
bookletsubout=_- soe. ee ee 


INOMC Ss ene oe ee eee ‘ 
Street... eee SaaS i] 
Clty 2 are ek eee | 
State. Scone ee oes pre ee ae 3 H 
Tam interested in all-expense toursO ; 

| 


Grade in School (if student) 


lier, one devours despite oneself a 
feeling of contentment which 
away all melancholy. 
behind us the 
rooms, the cylindrical fort- 
the gothic streets, the coats ot 
arms like the thick wax seals of law- 
yers, the broken bridge and _ the 
bloated busts of Provengal poets. We 
leave behind us the great plain of 
Arles, that sublime arena where, from 
the top of the staircase at Les Baux, 
the eye embraces a horizon which ex- 
tends from Montpellier to Marseilles. 
The road pierces through Aix like 
a white arm. Squares filled with 
noisy shouts, with the impact of oil 
barrels against wine casks, with the 
bellowing of cattle, with the clamor of 


strange 
drives 
We 
ve ulted 
resses, 


leave high, 


strangers from Marseilles who have 
come to the casino for the escale: all 
force the fountains to be silent. Let 
us leave Aix to its renaissance, and 
may the Madonna give us as soon as 
possible the silence of the rocky 
mountain, the torests of cork-trees 


perfumed with basil, the brushwood 


| that is the same color as the hare. 


| Daumier : 
| singers ; 


UNION 


| in the Vieux Port, and in the market 


In an hour we will be at Brig- 
noles, in two hours at Saint-Raphaél ; 
in three hours at Nice. On the right 
a road branches off to Marseilles. 

I do not believe all the evil things 
I have said about Marseilles. I have 
a surly love for that city. It remains 
the city with twelve lighthouses, with 
its Chamber of Commerce whose god- 
children were the Indes and Senegal. 
T can still see the engravings of my 
childhood showing the Plague of 1720 
where the corpses, wrapped in sheets, 
are being taken to the pyre under the 
| direction of doctors in huge perruques. 
The capture of Algiers, the birth of 
oils, soaps, foodstuffs, street 
automobile bandits. Since 


1920, every year I have found myself 


}on the Rue Négril, humid with meats, 


PACIFIC 


where the stores open at night as in 
the Orient. Asur Bar or Monkey 
Bar not far from some classic Nep- 
tune with his trident. At Marseilles 
one encounters the most extraordinary 
specters, the most irresolute human 
débris. The European market of 
black and white, of cocaine and of 
opium. Summer baths at Catalans, 
the Rue Bouterie with its easels, its 
tubes ot colors and its painters pre- 


the Spa oat of the Rue de la 
Reynarde; the saturnalia of Sen- 
egalese and Chinese near the hospital 
where Rimbaud left his unfortunate 
| leg. Communist meetings of the 


THE OVERLAND ROUTE | dockers announced by large red pos- 


In writing to advertisers, please mention TRAVEL 


ters. And finally the sign “Visit the 


Chateau d'If: 5 francs”... 


After the last outpost of the Alpil- | 
les and the cool shadows of the gorges | 
between | 
the | 


of Ollioules, there appears 
the twisted maritime pines on 
shore of the sacred sea a violet spot: 


it is Toulon. 
By three steps of pink marble the 
Quai Cronstadt descends into the 


water of the old wet dock constructed 
under Henry IV. Formerly the Quai 
Cronstadt belonged to the naval de- 
partment; retired admirals with side 
whiskers used to be seen there and 
feverish colonials warmed themselves 
before the door by Puget where two 
caryatids represent “Work” and “Fa- 
tigue.”. About 1922 Montparnasse dis- 
covered Toulon; then the romanticism 
which was associated before the war 
with naval officers was transferred to 


the equipment of the battleships. 
Painters, poets and musicians cele- 
brated anchors, ropes, men dancing 
together, the accordion, the sailor on 
leave with his bag slung over his 
shoulder; suddenly, in art and litera- 
ture, the Quai Cronstadt dethroned 
Venice. 

Despite this artistic celebrity which 


somewhat deranges the hierarchical 
regulations of a city as distracted by 
administration as the rest of France, 
Toulon ‘still enjoys a harmonious life 
and French prices. Toulon abandons 


hard work to the stupid people of the | 


North, avid of luxury and money. 
After leaving Toulon we have the 

crowded mountain range of Les 

Maures on the right, before us is the 


Estérel and at the left the slopes | 
planted with chestnut trees which 
skirt the route of Draguinan. This 


uncultivated land where there is no 
life and where the gras shoppers cry 
amid the evergreen oaks 
Sicilian countryside. 


is like the | 
Here and there | 


a chapel or a villa with round towers. | 


Some sheep are pasturing on 
verdure in the valley 
some pigs drink the stagnant water 
in a sarcophagus. Le Luc, the abbey 
of Thoronet, Vidauban, 
Saracen cities—today simple markets 
for silkworms, faggots 
which have rolled like dissevered 
heads to the bottom of the bloody 
staircase of Les Maures. At Frejus 
we see the Senegalese of the French 


and wines— 


: 
the 
of a torrent; | 


Le May are | 


Colonial Army post, and in this land-|| 
scape the black men seem less sur | 


prising than the white. In the dis- 
tance the red smoke of a forest fire 
rises slowly. 
hind Saint-Aygulf 
rises. 

Let us take the roadway of Adrets 


and the breeze 


on the left and after climbing the 
Estérel we will fall upon Cannes like 
an eagle on a dove. 

Here is the sea! 

Boulouris, Agay, le Trayas, la 
Napoule; made dizzy by rounding so | 


many sharp curves above emptiness 
overwhelmed by the flaming porphyry 
of the sunset (here Africa emerges 
suddenly from the water) I penetrate 
little by little into that languor 
crowned with roses which is called 


The sun disappears be- | 


the Cote d'Azur; land of antique in- | 


dolence, of wealthy stockbrokers, of 

refined vices, of elegance without a 

country, of promenades, of stagnant 
(Continued on page 47) 


Miles of white beaches—every 
sport—golf, tennis, fishing, archery, m 
hiking, and historic shrines, Splendid 
and cottages. 
For low train and steamer fares 
local passenger agents. For 


formation ask your local automob 
Write for free illustrated guide No. f. 


Tourist Information Bureas 


NORFOLK-PORTSMO 
CHAMBER OF COM 


NORFOLK, VIRGIN’ 


The New 


SOVIET TRA' 


Magazine brings the latest! 
the SOVIET UNION in 
tive form of pictures, phot 
stories, articles, sketches, am 
—all contributed by the fines 
writers and artists. Printed 

lish, published in Moscow- 
You may travel through bu 
ern Moscow, the fabulous € 
Turkestan, the sunny Cri 

mighty Caucasus, down the 
and the gigantic new soci 
ning, as well as through 
steppes, mountains . . . int 
inhabited by 169 nationalil 
cultures. { 
1 year, $4; 6 mos., $2; 31 
Address: INTOURIST, Inc., 


261 Fifth Ave., New Yor 
or “AMKNIGA” C 


c---------- 


| For enclosed remittance of ..: 
| please send me SOVIET FE 
| for months. 


| Address 


Lee 
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f superficial health. Cote 
rmhe most agreeable of our 
the most exhausting of our 
a tropical grimace on the 
the bitterest of seas, I detest 
y™@put being able to do without 


\~ fae 4 


way to Antibes the Gulf of 
-weraws its facile melody which 
ag with the spiritual horizon of 
dan Alps above which hang the 
fter leaving Antibes the only 
tine on the coast crosses the 
“swamps oi La Brague and 
“aa. . We pass an automobile 
ying three-hundred-year-old 
sa to the villa of some wealthy 
t. Uprooted, and losing the 
bund their roots through a 
‘¥@ disjointed planks, roped to- 
raey struggle and shake them- 
Mth despair, like great black 
He for the peace of ceme- 
r the secrets of lost villas, 
ire air of the mountains, and 
{fe going to be condemned te 
ne girls, gigolos and vulgar, 
women. 
=M ological garden of Cros-de- 
-@ a terrestrial paradise among 
rage trees where the beasts are 
i@jand happy. We pass through 
@mand enter Nice beneath the 
my of warm dust. A sudden 
ain our vitality, a sudden miti- 
} our exigence, the need to 
@™ our weapons: we have ar- 
re we not? 
aritime Alps! Gardens, ce- 
rolas, Italian terraces, yachts, 
Wm regattas, preserved fruits, 
Wpeneath the mimosas, fur- 
ms, English débris, soil of 
qanco-Russian alliance, trenie- 
te, cheap ceramics, gold, 
apes, vehicles for paralytics, 
, hot houses, galloping con- 
California and Florida 


y the lighthouse at Ville- 

i behind Mont-Boron, chal- 
rom aiar the black violet 
he moon is rising. The, na- 

kK at us coldly. They notice 
on our mudguards, they esti- 
distance we have traveled, 
ate us in our own land and 


do not pardon us for invading theirs. 
These people who were intended for 
laughter, dancing and games—here 
they are working at nine in the eve- 
ning, their shops are still open. Theirs 
is a changing land o7 roads, terraces, 
new railroad stations, stores, publicity : 
they are prisoners of an immense 
city which will soon stretch from 
Marseilles to Vintimille. The Midi 
caught in the trap of luxury earns so 
much money that it does not yet dare 
believe in its misfortune. Too often 
in the course of the centuries it has 
lulled the North asleep with its de- 
lights. Today the North is triumph- 
ing over it, like the Occident over the 
Orient, and imposes upon the South 
its prices, its manners, its bathrooms, 
its discipline. The instru which 
has helped me to conquer t emanci- 
pated colony, to visit these exotic con- 
fines which for ten centuries li 
from the history of France, is the 
automobile. 

The miracle of been 
accomplished. The same day has seen 
us at Paris and at Nice. We are en- 
joying this new and i 


joying 
lege of ubiquity. Da 


lisgusted by 


difficulty our vacillat 


aiter emerging from argy, 


from this second state \ h is speed, 
Barbarians, we desce from the 
ed, nd in 


miraculous, exhaust 
love with the nigh 
the dust of a 


+} 


oi landscapes, automa 
time, we lay down the burdens of 
spirit and flesh. In our motor where 
all the objects which we arranged 
so well at the start are all mixed 
up, We undress our too-white bodies, 
eur feet burned by the pedals, our 
hands dirtied with grease. We put 
on our bathing suits; we pull our- 
selves together, our arms bruised by 
jolting, our dried-out thighs; we run 
on the the conquered beach and fall 
into the warm water with a cry of 
victory. An immediate transforma- 
tion of the species. Farewell to the 
earth! Fish with lungs, we plunge 
into the salty oblivion, returning to 
our first home—the sea. 


11¢ 
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N SEARCH OF THE PRICELESS ORCHID 


(Continued from page 29) 


M@erious father, or perhaps she 
id Madame Von Hooibrenk’s 
Ruse. it was convenient to the 
bstle. At any rate, twice a 
rsages of orchids had to be 

the Empress and her ladies. 
Madame Von Hooibrenk, 
hnd prosperous, twice a week 
for Max Schling, scarcely 
a boy, but who already had 
.in his fingers for making 
that couldn’t be equalled in 


en picture, if you can, 
Schratt not to be outdone 
mpress coming in for her 
Pauline was Franz Joseph's 

@ Who it is rumored received 
mcror somewhat informally in 
When, of all unlikely places. 
on as the Right Hand and 
é Hand of the Austrian throne 
® approval upon a fashion, it 
nrough Vienna. The Divine 
fas causing the light-hearted 


Venetians to weep over her “Tosca” 
and her incomparable “Dame aux 
Camellias,” and she took up the 
fashion in flowers set, not by Camille, 
but by the Empress, and began ap- 
pearing with orchids. 

On the first of May, orchids were 
a national event, for then the fashion- 
able and the wealthy, the nobility and 
their satellites drove through the long 
green aisles of the Prater. The gen- 
tlemen were on horseback, the ladies 
in carriages—and every lady wore her 
corsage of orchids. 

Franz Joseph and the romantic 
Vienna of his day have vanished. The 
Queen of Sheba is only a romantic 
name redolent of myrrh and veiled 
beauty, a subject for superfilms, but 
orchids still thrive—as old as the his- 
tory hidden behind their velvet petals, 
as young as the latest romance on 
Broadway, parasites, sybarites, sirens 
without song. 
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RANCE, the fascinating 
Medieval villages unaware of the passag 
of time...mountains whose lonely passes 
still echo to the march of Caesar's legions 
crossing to conquer Gaul...rivers bordered 
with castles, chateaux and great country 
houses in their silken gardens a Cathe- 
drals that carried the marching centuries to 
Heaven in their spires... purple headlands 
stretching into a Mediterranean sunset as 
they did when Hannibal crossed from Africa 
... France is old-and every mile has its tale..- 
a picture. perhaps you have dreamed « Nor- 
mandy and Brittany at their most provincial 
by the inn-to-inn route ...or at its most cos- 
mopolitan in Deauville « Biarritz where 
life reflects the sparkle of Bay of Biscay..- 
the whole magic Basque country with the 
sky-high Route des Pyrenees... Nimes. Arles 
and Avignon, awaiting in the sun. each with 
its Roman secrets...the French Riviera, a 
garden spot at all seasons... Aix les Bain 
and through the Alps to Alsace-Lorraine 
with its pine-clad Vosges # Paris, the axis of 
delight, with week-end sorties to Vichy, Le 
Touquet, La Baule or Dinard « A country- 
side of ancient Gaul with its luxurious rail- 
ways and motor buses at truly moderate 
tariffs « Any reputable travel agency will 
supply an itinerary of your own. 
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RAILWAYS OF FRANCE 
1 East 57 Street. New York 
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Tdeal summer 
vacation places 
for the 
whole family 


IDE a western pony over adven- 
turous trails that streak the 
endless plains, or wind back and 
up into the wild heart of the 
mountain world. 


Hike through flower-filled valleys, 
or follow a sparkling stream of 
swirling white water hurrying 
through the boundless forest. 


Fish in ice-cold lakes and glacier- 
fed streams where the fishing is so 
good the trout have to wait their 
turn. 


Sleep in a tiny log cabin through 
long crisp nights that call for blan- 
Kets paar and 


Play through warm, sunny, cloud- 
less days . . . . hobnobbing with 
the bronzed cowboys, learning to 
twirl a rope, riding the roundup 
and watching the ranch work or 


helping with it if you wish. 


The Dude Ranches are situated 
in the Shoshone National Forest 
and the Bighorn Mountains of 
Wyoming, in the Beartooth and 
Absaroka Mountains of south cen- 
tral Montana. 


New ranch booklet 
free upon request 


ALBERT Cotswortn, JR. 
Passenger Traffic Manager 
Burlington Railroad, Chicago 
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IRON HORSES THE WORLD OVER 


ruts made in old pavements by chariot 
wheels drawn by prancing horses two 
thousand years ago, before Vesuvius 
overwhelmed the brilliant Italian re- 
sort city. Those ruts have a gauge 
| of four feet, eight and a half inches. 
| 

| 


| (Continued from page 34) 
| 


| This means they are that far apart. 
|The standard gauge of Italian, 
| French, British and nearly all Euro- 
| pean railways, as well as those of 
| North America, is four feet, eight 
/and a half inches between the rails! 
| The distance between Roman chariot 
| wheels fixed the distance between the 
wheels of later wagons, carriages and 
coaches. The first railroads were de- 
signed to put coaches on rails. Coach 
wheels therefore fixed the gauge of 
railroads. 

| Partly because of economy, nar- 
| rower gauges are used in other coun- 
| tries, such as the meter gauge in most 
|of Latin America; the three-foot-six 
gauge of British South Africa and 


|the two-foot gauge in mining and 
| lumbering operations. Russian rails 
are just five feet apart. There are 


three different gauges in Australia. 
These variations add variety to the 
lives of locomotive builders but that 
variety merely makes said lives more 
interesting. 

Though there are divers standard 
| types, such as the Pacific, Santa Fé, 
Hudson, Jervis and others in Amer- 
}ica, there are actually no two loco- 
| motives alike. Even when many are 
| made to the same specifications each 
has a different works number plate. 
The locomotive builder always 
meeting and solving new construc- 
tion-traction problems, too. 

There was the problem of getting 
up Pike’s Peak, for example. There 
is a limit of grade up which weight 
on the driving wheels furnishes 
enough friction against smooth steel 
rails to enable a locomotive to pull 
itself and its load, even when the 
sand box is working overtime. Pilke’s 
Peak was not only high; the only prac- 
tical route for a railroad included the 
longest twenty-five percent grade in 
the world. The Baldwin Locomotive 
Works was asked to solve the prob- 
lem. 

By using a cog-wheel and rack ar- 
| rangement—fitting revolving cog- 
wheels on the engine into a rack be- 
tween the rails—it turned out a loco- 
motive which, though it weighed only 
52,680 pounds, pushed 25,000 pounds 
up the maximum Pike’s Peak grade 
of one in four. The down-grade trip 
was accomplished safely by making 
steam cylinders do part of the brak- 
ing. 

In one of the desert districts of 
Africa a British-made locomotive car- 
ties two water tenders—one in front 
and one behind. Some of this water 
is for the locomotive boiler, some 
for hun-an beings, some for industrial 
purposes. In other desert districts, 
| like those in America, extra tank cars 
are carried behind the tender. 

Morntains offer their peculiar 
problems. For water-grade roads, 
that is roads that follow waterways, 
like the Burlington along the Missis- 
sippit River from the Twin Cities to 
Savannah, Illinois, or the Great 
Northern along the Columbia River 
between Washington and Oregon, 
surmounting grades is relatively sim- 


is 


ple. But getting over mountainous 
“hogbacks” calls for super-power. 

This mountain problem was long 
met by using “double headers,” that 
is, two locomotives coupled together, 
or one at the head and the other at 
the tail of a train going up and down 
a mountain. Going up, the rear 
engine was used as a pusher; going 
down, it pulled back by reversing the 
action of steam in the cylinders. 

Mallet engines have largely re- 
placed the double-header system. A 
Mallet is two locomotives built as one. 
One pair of cylinders is connected 
with one set of drivers, another pair 
is connected with another set—all on 
one locomotive. The only limit to 
such construction is the length of 
the wheel base. If they are too long 
between front and rear wheels they 
may run off the track at sharp curves. 
This problem has been met by articu- 
lation—a hinge arrangement midway 
along the boiler permits the engine to 
“bend” on curves. 

Tunnels offer another problem. In 
some long tunnels of the American 


West smoke and heat become insuf- | 


ferable to both engineer and fireman 
at the rear of the engine. Hence 
engines are built with the cabs in 
front ! 

Iron horses used for switching are 
designed to secure space economy. 
The shorter the engine the better its 
switching efficiency. Hence you often 
see water tanks alongside 


hooked behind. Ross Winans, a pi- 
oneer American locomotive builder, 
brought out his celebrated ‘camel 
back” during the ’sixties. It carried 
a tender but its cabin was in the very 
center of and on top of the boiler. 


Variations of that “freak” are still 
used by our railroads. 

The balloon type of smokestack, 
beloved by our fathers, has disap- | 
peared with the passing of wood- 
burning locomotives. Coal burning 
and forced draft have made huge 


smokestacks unnecessary. 


engine | 
boilers instead of in tenders which are | 


Increase in | 


boiler size has also shortened smoke- } 


stacks because locomotives must be 
gotten through tunnels and there is 
a limit to tunnels’ width and_ size. 
The present Jervis type of engine 
is one of the largest. To increase 
power without increasing size, loco- 


motive boilers are made stronger and | 


carry more steam pressure. Where 
one hundred and sixty pounds 
steam to the square inch was once 
regarded as a pressure maximum, 
more than three hundred pounds’ 
pressure is now possible. And some 
locomotives, like the Baldwin Num- 
ber 60,000, have three cylinders. The 
third is in the center, between the 
other two. 

While the passing of a steaming 
monster, with whistle blowing and 
bell ringing, is still the signal for 
soul stirring among village  rail- 
roaders and non-railroaders, much of 
the performance of locomotive build- 
ers is spectacular only to those familiar 
with the game. Only a few outside 
the fighting zones knew how much 
iron horses had to do with winning the 
late war. 

Before the United States got into 
the war, American locomotive builders 

(Continued on page 49) 
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lif special types for France and 
jajl. The double-ended Pechot 
>d by the French government 
e firing line was a narrow- 
e@affair with two boilers and 
fiboxes fed from one cab. Two 
and eighty of these were de- 
Their flexibility helped win 
Wa for the Allies. 

hg there were the ‘Pershing” 
s@lated locomotives, turned out 
I 

Ci 


Baldwin people at the rate of 
undred a month and shipped 
he Atlantic completely erected 
“gor the headlights, smokestacks 
@s. That was an example of 
Sed efficiency. 
e old days of American rail- 
when the “American type,” 
four-wheeled truck under the 
tcher” and four drivers at the 
was particularly popular, 
builders went in for color. 
.inted their engines red, white 
Be. Color is coming back to 
@Hines, particularly on the Balti- 
1d Ohio system and the Boston 
ine Railroad. But the color- 
entines have long loved highly 
@ated and decorated locomo- 
sMAence during 1923 the Presi- 
i@i was shipped in toto—loaded 
piece from the docks near 
aelphia—with cab fittings and 
acket bands of highly polished 
ind other trimmings to match. 
iours after it landed at Buenos 
“jt was ready to haul the in- 
train of the President of 
na. 
speed, as always, has been a 
lesideratum among European 
1erican railway builders. The 
nust come from iron horses. 
the long-distance records at 
yuilders shoot is the 540 miles 
the London and Northwestern 
London and Aberdeen at the 
63.28 miles per hour. Away 
1895 the Pennsylvania coy- 
e 58.3 miles between Camden 
lantic City in forty-five min- 
rich figures out at 76.50 miles 
fir. 
@ Twentieth Century Limited 
‘ered part of the distance be- 
NNew York and Chicago at bet- 
1 seventy miles an hour. To 
as of a Lindbergh flight from 
mgton to the New York papers 
Hsylvania train made the 224.5 
j. the rate of seventy-two miles 
i 
| 


OO er eee 


ir. The fastest freight train 
M@q@ world is the Great Northern 
tn which covers the 1,783 miles 
h Seattle and St. Paul at the 
4 45.9 miles per hour. 
ay, 1928, the “Flying Scots- 
of the London and North- 
began its celebrated non-stop 
ween London and Edinburgh— 
piles at the rate of 49.1 miles 
r. The fastest recorded time 
tide by any locomotive was the 
a 999 of the New York Cen- 
ich in 1893 went over the rails 
rate of 112.5 miles an hour. 
I ass German and_ French 
Wiverage several hundred miles 
and sixty miles an hour. But 


the tendency is to sacrifice speed for 
safety in operation. Incidentally, 
such conservatism gives a longer life 
to iron horses. 

Where do old engines go when they 
stop running? 
to run on _ forever. Locomotive 
builders really suffer from too much 
efficiency. A Baldwin made at Phila- 
delphia in 1884 is still in good sery- 
ice in Argentina. In the Quebracho 
forests at northern Argentina an- 
other Baldwin has been hauling logs, 
from which tannin is extracted for 
the leather industry, since it left Phil- 
adelphia two decades ago. Tropical 
or semi-tropical conditions do not 
seem to cripple iron horses. 

Sometimes they are restored after 
long years of activity. The Colonel 
Church, built in Philadelphia in 1878, 
went promptly into service on the 
Madeira Mamoré Railway of Brazil. 
Eventually it was abandoned in a 
jungle. After thirty-five years of rain 
and rust it was restored and taken 
into good service again. While Mr. 
and Mrs. Robin Niles were exploring 
the jungles of Dutch Guiana, partly 
to secure material for Blair Niles’ 
book “Condemned to Devil’s Island,” 
they ran across an abandoned locomo- 
tive. Trees had grown up and almost 
through it. Some of the cab’s wood- 
work had rotted away. Some of the 
minor metal parts had been stolen. 
But the iron horse stood staunchly on 
its rusted rails. And clearly outlined 
on the smokebox was the maker’s 
name plate reading: 
“Baldwin Locomotive Works, 

delphia, Pa. 

Burnham, Parry, Williams & Co., 

No. 4278. 1878.” 

When Mr. and Mrs. Niles got back 
to this country they made an investi- 
gation which showed that the lost 
engine was originally the John Lucas 
which had been abandoned by gold 
miners a half century before. Yet, if 
there were need for it, the John 
Lucas could be once more put into 
service. Its vital parts were not im- 
paired. 

Somehow, the iron horse is closely 
associated with our history. Although 
it is a thing of metal it has its 
spiritual side. It has helped to win 
wars and has overcome industrial de- 
pressions. During the panic of 1922 
Mr. Samuel M. Vauclain, president 
of the Baldwin Locomotive Works 
and the greatest locomotive builder of 
history, wanted to give optimists some 
concrete encouragement and at the 
same time confound the pessimists. 
The Southern Pacific Company had 
ordered fifty heavy freight locomo- 


tives. They didn’t cancel the order, 
either. 
When the fifty were finished 


“S.M.V.” hooked twenty of the shin- 
ing new engines into a smoking train 
and sent it straight across the con- 
tinent. His “Prosperity Special” 
turned the tide of business. 

Airplanes and dirigibles cleave the 


air. Steamships and power boats 
cleave the water. Motor cars buzz 
along highways by the millions. But 


iron horses are still dear to us. 


Some of them seem 
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ON THE TRAIL OF THE LITTLE TIGER 
(Continued from page 25) 


in it, carrying away not more than 
one or two. In Honduras and Nic- 
aragua, the latter country seemingly 
the center of abundance of the ocelots, 
Indian women working in the fields 
have a habit of leaving their om- 
nipresent babies on piles of banana 
leaves, at the edge of the campo. Oc- 
casionally a python or a boa of large 
size will swing down out of a tree 
and make off with one of the 
ninitos, and a jaguar may pick up 
such a meal, though rarely, but the 
ocelot is overcome with curiosity 
when it sees one of these brown mites 


| on the green leaves. 


If the observer remains perfectly 
still, “frozen” in his original position, 
the ocelot, which seems to be short- 
sighted, like most cats, will slowly 
circle the baby, peering at it. Then 
spotted cat almost always sits 


fant, and there remains, head turning 
from side to side, watching the queer 
little animal. The women workers, 
who usually leave one mahala on 
guard over the babies, pay no atten- 


| tion to the ocelots, though the atten- 


tion they do pay to snake or jaguar 


| usually comes too late to prevent the 


child from becoming a meal for the 
jungle hunter. 

The protective coloration of the 
ocelot, even more than that of the 
somewhat mysterious jaguar, is most 
perfectly adapted to its habitat, either 
in the leafy trees, or among the 
palmettos and other jungle growth 
on the ground. In the more barren 


| country north of Durango, through 


the deserts of Sonora and Chihuahua, 
the ocelot seems to be less brilliantly 


| spotted. This grayish camouflage, of 


course, is well known in other desert 
animals, such as the wild cat of these 
regions, and almost all the birds 
which remain near the ground. These 
variations in color, probably due to 
centuries of life in the wastelands, 
have brought about the “classifica- 
tion” of ocelots into some seventeen 
sub-species, but they are all the same 
cat, differing radically from the short- 
tailed wildcat of their northern range, 
and the pampas cat of their southern. 
Among the MHuicholes, Coras, 
Yaqui, Aztecs, Chontales, and other 
Indian tribes, I have seen no effort 
to train the ocelot for hunting, as the 
natives of Persia and parts of India 
have trained the cheetah from time 
immemorial. The cheetah, of course, 
is a cat, with the body and some of 
the instincts of a hunting dog. From 
it is less like a 
cat than any of its family relatives; 
while the ocelot is all cat, as typical 
as the untamable British wild cat, 
its range to the 
mountains of Scotland and a very 
limited area in England. 
Domesticated as a kitten, the ocelot 
is tractable, intelligent and obedient. 
In the wilds, he is a skilled hunter 
of any game up to the size of the 
small deer of Central America. He 
hunts in pairs, as does the cheetah, 
and, according to all the ocelot-keep- 
ing Indians of Mexico and Central 
America, remains mated for life, the 
parent pair leaving their two to 
rarely four cubs in a cave or hollow 
tree, while they forage together for 
food. Speed is the ocelot’s middle 


name. It is infinitely faster on its 
feet than the jaguar which, experi- 
enced hunters of both animals tell me, 
is as swift as a leopard, but not quite 
so fast as the black panther of 
Borneo. 

Ocelots breed and rear their young 
in captivity, and, quite possibly, could 
be crossed with the largest tribe of 
domestic cats, with a result which 
might add much to the beauty of 
these animals. I do not care for cats, 
but the ocelot is the nearest approach 
to a dog in intelligence, affection and 
loyalty that I have seen. Yet I had 
spent many years in tropical America 
before I found the maximum of train- 
ing and taming of one of these hand- 
some cats—and then in the United 
States. 

Sergeant Gordon Hopp, United 
States Marine Corps, found a soli- 
tary kitten in a cave on the shores 
of Lake Managua, Nicaragua. This, 
he named “Sandino,” brought him to 
the United States, where he still is. 
and made of him as perfect a pet as 
any of the most highly bred domestic 
cats. This ocelot is now nearly six 
years old, has passed to a new owner, 
and never has shown the slightest 
trace of the “ferocity” ascribed to 
these animals by the books. 

Sandino lives, unleashed, around 
his owner’s home, a cottage on a city 
lot; walks through the parks and 
downtown with him, likewise free of 
collar or strap; rides beside his mas- 
ter on the front seat of the latter’s 
automobile, plays with passers-by 
when the car is parked and he is left 
alone in it, and never leaves that car 
until told to do so by his master. 

Sandino’s first food, after Sergeant 
Hopp caught him, was milk, admin- 
istered through a medicine dropper, 
since the tiny ocelot was too small 
to draw nourishment even from the 
rubber tip on a baby’s milk bottle. 
As his teeth developed, the cat was 
put on a vegetable diet, since his 
owner feared that he would become 
“savage” if fed on meat. Being a 
meat-eating animal, however, San- 
dino fell ill, came down with rickets, 
and went from bad to worse until he 
was put on a diet of raw meat and 
lime-water, when he _ recovered. 
Thereafter, he would eat nothing but 
the best of beef or mutton, and rap- 
idly rose to a point of appetite where 
he cost his master one dollar a day, 
or double the cost of feeding a United 
States Marine. 

In climbing trees, this ocelot, which 
I had long opportunity to observe, 
went up and down headfirst, as do 
most other cats. He was so fast on 
his feet that he could and did catch 
butterflies, moths, and even grass- 
hoppers, while in the air, leaping 
four or five feet to get them in his 
large paws. In starting up a tree, 
he usually jumped four or five feet to 
a branch, or even the bare trunk, 
thence climbing rapidly through the 
branches. He never started at the 
bottom of the tree, as do house cats, 
but he moved about on _ branches 
where a domestic cat would fear to 
tread, though Sandino then weighed 
more than forty pounds, or four times 
as much as a large tame tabby. When 
trees were close together, as in the 

(Continued on page 51) 
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Bre ocelot would jump, a furry 
lack and gold, from the sway- 
der end of one branch to the 
anstable limb of another tree, 
vering as much as eight or 
in such leaps. 
@{ Sandino’s peculiar and quite 
lj; characteristics was a love 
He would play for an hour 
> stream from a hose, espe- 
he could find anyone to spray 
‘Ym. He would roll and play 
if the shower of a_ lawn- 
+, and when thoroughly 
“dwould go to the back door 
1@iouse, demanding to be dried 
acowel. 
a matter of record carved in 
»s of the temples of the Maya, 
apotec and other prehistoric 
Mexico and Central Amer- 
t ocelots were domesticated 
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long before the coming of the con- 
quistadores. From legends remain- 
ing, and from picture-writings and 
carvings, it would appear that these 
antiguos feared the jaguar as much as 
do the present Indians of these lands, 
but for the ocelot they had affection 
and admiration, if their glyphs are to 
be believed. 

It is a matter of wonder to the 
writer that ocelots are nct brought 
to the United States in greater num- 
ber. No more tractable or more 
beautiful pet for large estates could 
be imagined or desired, and it appears 
to be the one member of the cat tribe 
that does not become savage as it 
grows older.» Sandino is now more 
than five years old, and is as docile 
and playful as he was when he came, 
a kitten, from the cave on Lake 
Managua’s shore. 


* * 


THE VENICE OF ARABIA 
(Continued from page 17) 


@plantations or in the sacred 
@@ sticks into her bosom a roll 
im@ed-rupee notes. A certain host, 
1@lf these chaljis, brought out of 
a purseful of gold pounds, 
efore the favored one to loosen 
(@iz with her own hand, and then 
@ithe contents at her feet. No 
afford to overlook or mis- 
nd the gesture. Appreciation, 
2 Arabic proverb, is the full 
i a night of joy. He who lacks 
tion, he who loosens not his 
@¥rings, loses caste and his name 
kk out of the Social Register 
B. 
@ flows the money of the nobil- 
@p his Arabian Venice, while in 
qundred creeks and canals the 
‘Gis are having their own chaljis 
1 night. Here, indeed, is a 
which even the British, during 
‘s of occupation, have not been 
deodorize. The orthodox 
, as I have said, does not be- 
“microbes, and the unorthodox, 
{-ing an epidemic, perhaps when 
‘Mo late, recognizes its potency. 
Hither the one nor the other, 
@41 his home may be impeccable 


1imself may be fastidious about 


Gm! and domestic cleanliness, is 
‘Giits of what may be called civic 
ta 
Wont of the leading hotel runs 
Wshar Creek, which can seldom 
; yven at high tide, of more than 
@)\et of water, whose color defies 
Win. But it is opaque, and it is 
Nite. The other quality is the 
| asserts itself. It hits you 
i eously in the eye and the 
| id only through a calamity to 
senses can you cross, uncon- 
BE the bridge that connects the 
ith the street. 
Go the native the opacity is be- 
[t conceals a world of living, 
“81g things. Many of the poor 
a come to the creeks for water ; 
iracle of cleanliness !—they dip 
rs within an arm’s length from 
ddy edges. Some of the pious 
even perform their ablutions 
Sand—miracle of faith!—they 
their thirst from the stagnant 
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water. I asked a native doctor how 
he could reconcile this with his theory 
of microbes and the gentleman philos- 
ophized : 

“You know,” he said, “of the Yazi- 
dis, near Mosul, who worship the devil. 
The cult has its reason. God and his 
angels can not do any harm; but the 
devil can, and they, therefore, build 
him a temple and propitiate him with 


prayer. They take him in. The | 


Moslem, in a way, does the same with 
the microbe. Clean water, like God 
and his angels, can do no harm; but 
the microbe in the water—well, if it is 
taken into the temple, into the body, 
and treated with a pious hospitality, it 
becomes an assurance of immunity. 
In other words, when the microbe is 
taken in small doses every day, it 
ceases to do any evil. It becomes, on 
the contrary, a power for good, a 
guaranty of health in times of epi- 
demic. The people of Basra, for in- 
stance, are immune to dysentery and 
malaria.” 

But there is an American in that 
city who is trying, with doses of edu- 
cation, to undermine these Islamic 
ideas. Dr. John Van Esse of Michi- 
gan and the Dutch Reform Church, 
is a danger to the chalji, the microbe 
and the Demon Rum. His school is 
popular even among the children of 
the nobility, perhaps because it is con- 
ducted on the Gary system. No ex- 
aminations, no prizes, no punishments ; 
and the boys may do as they please so 
long as they do not burn the building 
or kill the teacher. A little of the 
Bible, too, can do no harm, since it is 
taken as a lesson in history with a 
little of the Koran. Dr. Van Esse is 
one of the wisest and most popular 
Americans east of Suez. He is in him- 
self a center of enlightenment and 
progress. But there are other centers 
in Basra. The public schools, which 
have been established by the Irak 
Government during the past ten years, 
are vying with Van Esse. Thus, sani- 
tation and hygiene are on the way, 
and the future generation, even with- 
out the help of Bible or Koran, will 
yet make that city a real Arabian 
Venice. 
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THE MAGNETISM OF BAVARIA’S CAPITAL 
(Continued from page 39) 


every means yet devised and by many 
never before attempted, by paintings, 
statues, models, plans and machines 
of the technical and scientific history 
of mankind. In the mining section, 
perhaps the most sensational and ex- 
citing of the exhibits, one can actu- 
ally study mining at first hand in 
underground passages among’ life- 
sized models of mining machines and 
life-like figures of miners at work, 
under the guidance of Museum at- 


tendants who are themselves ex- 
miners. The whole exhibit, recon- 
structed with infinite care and pre- 


cision in its historic aspects after the 
work of Agricola, Simonin and other 
contemporary historians of the in- 
dustry, bears witness to the impor- 
tant part it has played in German life 
and to the everyday heroism of the 
men who have engaged in it, whose 
gallant motto “Glickauf,’ together 
with their emblem of crossed pick and 
hammer, decorates the passage lead- 
ing to this exhibit. 

But it is almost impossible to sin- 
gle out any one section of the mu- 
seum for description without  slight- 
ing some other of equal importance 
to those to whose special interest it 
happens to correspond. Here for the 
first time, the real history of man, 
the history that matters, the story of 
his persistent, blundering, trial-and- 
error progress in civilization is set 
forth so clearly that he who runs may 
indeed read, however little back- 
ground or preparation he brings with 
him for this study. The story is set 
forth with incredible detail and com- 
plexity, somehow subordinated into 
order and clarity. It is a museum 
which reveals miracles even to the 
tyro and is at the same time richly 
rewarding to the specialist. It seems 
to realize, as I have nowhere else seen 
it realized, the educational ideal of 
the new “active” schools to orientate 
the child in the world of which he is 
a part and also that evolutionary 
point of view which H. G. Wells set 


forth in “The Undying Fire” as fol- 
lows: 
“To make the student feel in one 


living story with the Reindeer Men 
and the Egyptian priests and the Sol- 
diers of Czesar and the Alchemists of 
Spain so that nothing was dead and 
nothing was alien... that discovery 
and civilization was his adventure and 
the whole future his inheritance.” 
Starting with the geological section, 
the first in the museum, one is led 
through the story of the origins of 
the globe to those of the life upon 
it; through the beginnings of plant 
and animal life, to the story of man 


and his adaptation. Man, the animal 
tamer, man the primitive agricul- 
turist, the discoverer of fire and of 
metals; man using his own muscle 


power and the muscle power of beasts 
of burden, then wind and water power, 
steam, gas, oil and electricity in the 
mills and machines disposed about 
the spacious and austerely beautiful 
Hall of the Machines. Man tunnel- 
ing into the earth for metals and 
shaping them to his own uses in 
forges and blast furnaces, building 
houses, bridges and modern cities 
with their complex engineering prob- 
lems of power transmission and sani- 
tation. The story of transportation 


is shown from its rudimentary begin- 
nings to the latest record-breaking 
flight in airship or Zeppelin. Textile 
and metal industries can be studied 
here, and the arts of writing, print- 
ing, book- and picture-making from 
their earliest beginnings to the most 
complicated devices of the machine 
age. Pure science is illustrated in the 
mathematics and physics rooms and 
its applications shown in the rooms 
devoted to optical and astronomical 
instruments, to photography, motion 
picture photography and radio, and 
in the music section with its lovely 
little concert chamber and rooms full 
of musical instruments. All that man 
has done in all these fields is shown 
and the collections are constantly be- 
ing added to and brought up to date. 
The constant enrichment of the col- 
lections while historic order and bal- 
ance are preserved is one of the mu- 
achievements. 


seum’s distinguished 
On repeated visits, I have time and 
again found new exhibits added to 


collections which I thought I knew by 
heart, without any apparent subtrac- 
tions from it, or any apparent crowd- 
ing resulting from it. The original 
plan, to be sure, was decidedly spa- 
cious—at present a walk over the 
whole museum covers nine miles, and 


this does not include the fine technical | 


library, quietest and pleasantest of | 
working places on the adjoining 
mainland. 


Perhaps the museum is not unique | 


as I believe in all respects. It is true 
of course that enormous development 
has taken place in the idea of most 
museums since I was dragged, a 
weary and confused child, 
similar institutions, in whose arrange- 
ment no thread of meaning or con- 
tinuity was apparent either to me, or 
seemingly, to the duty-ridden elders 
who guided me through them. As an 
adult, 
experiences with the young I have 
myself led through museums, in mo- 
ments of well-meant educational zeal. 
I believe, however, that all museums 
today are, 
be, indebted to the Deutsches Museum 
in this respect. The Deutsches Mu- 
seum, too, has perhaps gone farther 
than any other in proving that a mu- 
seum can be a living and dynamic 
thing. A child alone may wander 
through the museum at will, seeing 
and understanding what it sees, fol- 


lowing the explicit signs on the walls | 


of each room, touching the exhibits, 
setting machines in motion or able 
to ask the obliging well-informed mu- 
seum attendants to do so. One used 
to hear a lot, I remember, about 
things being “Verboten” in Germany. 
I daresay they were, in some places. 
The German Museum, however, has 
no such tradition. It is, for all of 
the grandeur of its conception, the 
most informal and accessible of places 
of learning. 

Probably the most famous of its dy- 
namic exhibits, and with the mining 
section the most extraordinary, is 
the Planetarium, constructed by Carl 
Zeiss of Jena, which is part of the 
astronomical section. The Planeta- 
rium is a darkened room on the ceil- 
ings and walls of which images are 


projected by optical means’ to indi- | & 


(Continued on page 53) 
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ctual sky at a given time. 
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istrates the astronomical be- 
| today. In this room the 
is carried around in a cage 
oves in a path representing 
’s orbit, while the course of 
ts is projected on the fixed 
The phases of the moon, 
'{ the moon and sun and the 
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1 setting of stars in one day 
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lovince; and if, exhausted by 
eaches of contemplation, we 
rselves to the excellent res- 
yhich no self-respecting Ger- 
tution lacks, we still receive 


free instruction with our food; the 
mural decorations most appropriately 
represent the history of brewing 
throughout the ages. 

The Deutsches Museum reveals a 
Munich fully aware of the power 
and challenge of the machine age. 
Outside the museum, however, Mu- 
nich resumes its character as a tol- 
erant, genial city of the delightful 
day before yesterday ; cosmopolitan in 
its hospitality, wearing its beauty 
somehow with humor—its less as well 
as its more successful experiments in 
architecture and decoration without 
embarrassment. It welcomes new 
manifestations in art, music and the 
theater while still clinging conserva- 
tively to the good life of well-estab- 
lished German folkways; to hearty 
food and abundant beer (relegating 
water to its proper functions as an in- 
strument of cleanliness and a decora- 
tive accessory to fountains); to the 
Catholic religion with its pageantry, 
its saints and its holidays; to leisurely 
work and abundant play ; to the charm- 
ing crafts that make nose flattening 
against its shop windows the pleasant- 
est of pastimes, to afternoon coffee or 
in the Englisher Garten to the music 
of the world’s best military bands; to 
beer and white sausages at the Hof- 
brauhaus and other excellent breweries 
at any hour—in short, to all that is 
summed up in the useful and pleasant 
German word: Gemiithlichkeil. 
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SPONGE FISHING IN FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 42) 


ole about fifty feet long, are 
bly lighter and smaller than 
x boats and work in water 
ep to fifty feet deep. The 
rom two to six men is com- 
hookers and scullers. They 
1e boat and set off by pairs 

rowboats called dingeys. 

a water-glass—a wooden 

a glass bottom—which he 
rmly upon the surface of the 
le hooker can see the sand 
many feet below and spy any 
rrowing on the ledges. At 
i, the sculler stops the boat; 
n the hooker reaches down 
s the hook under the sponge 

away from the rock and 
it to the surface. A diffi- 
Hespecially when the water is 


Wie current strong. 


24 


simple. Exposure to the 
te day in summer or several 
8 suffices to reduce the living 
8 “gurry,” the slimy, liquefied 
4 decomposition. Sometimes 
mes, spread out on the deck 


yor preparing the sponge for 


‘Wet, are tramped by the crew 


wt which hastens the decaying 
WThen they are washed in 
¥s of salt water, threaded on 
bout five feet long and hung 
rigging to dry and bleach in 
after which they are ready 
auction sales held at the 
xchange. Having been bid 
e buyer, they are sent to his 
: where clippers with sheep 
move bits of shell and in- 
s, and clip a shapeless mass 
ial small symmetrical pieces 
e known as “cuts.” Of 


greater value are the ‘“forms’’—the 
uncut, untrimmed, perfect sponges. 


Bleaching is the process that trans- 
forms an ugly brown specimen into 
one of a creamy yellow, clean and 
pleasant to the touch. However, the 
chemicals necessary to the bleaching 
weaken the fiber of the sponge and 
shorten its span of durability. Packed 
and pressed down in bales like cotton, 
the sponges are ready for shipment to 
New York from which point they are 
retailed to all parts of the country. 
Commercially speaking, there are 
four kinds of Florida sponges: “sheep’s 
wool,” “yellow,” “wire’ and “grass,” 
in order of value. The “‘sheep’s wool’ 
is very soft, absorbent, durable, of 
regular shape, and has been known to 
attain a diameter of eighteen inches. 
They average about four dollars a 
pound, Those found in deep water 
have a softer and more lasting fiber 
than those of shallow water. The 
“yellow,” when bleached, makes a 
favorite bath sponge. It is harder in 
texture, less absorbent and less dur- 
able than the “sheep’s wool” and aver- 
ages about one dollar and fifty cents a 
pound. The “wire” sponge is very 
harsh to the touch, due to the large 
quantity of sand granules in the 
skeleton. It grows in about forty feet 
of water and is used where a rough 
sponge is satisfactory, such as wash- 


ing down walls. It brings about 
seventy-five cents a pound. The 
“grass” sponges, of inferior quality 
and durability, worth about sixty 


cents a pound, are found in many fan- 

tastic shapes, the prevailing one being 

that of a*large wide-mouthed vase, 
(Continued on page 54) 
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SPONGE FISHING IN FLORIDA 


(Continued from page 53) 
Some, resembling old English castles, 
make artistic settings for vines that 
grow freely in water. With the pur- 
chase of a “grass” sponge at any of 
the curio shops along the Anclote is 
given a packet of seeds; scattered 
through the wet sponge, they send 
up lacy green fronds. 

There are many species of sponge of 
no value whatever to man. Washed 
up by the high seas of the Gulf of 
Mexico during a storm, several of 
these may be seen on the beaches 
along the west coast of Florida. 

The Exchange at Tarpon Springs 
is the largest sponge market in the 
world. A low brick building built 
around a concrete court and composed 
of a series of compartments with iron 
grated doors is the storage place for 
thousands of dollars’ worth of sponge. 
It is a codperative institution main- 
tained by membership fees of the buy- 
ers of whom there is a limited number 
and by a small percentage of the catch 
of each boat. Auction sales are held 
Tuesdays and Fridays of each week. 

Indissolubly linked are the material 
and the spiritual lives of these people, 
as represented by the sponge business 
and the Eastern Hellenic Greek 
Orthodox Church, the center of all 
activities of the Greek population. An 
ancient Church, it claims to be one 
with the Church of Athanasius of 
Alexandria, of Saint John, patriarch 
of Constantinople. The governing 
body, called the Greek Community, 
annually elects leaders who exercise a 
more or less paternal care over the 
entire Greek section of the town. 
They collect tithes for the maintenance 
of the Church and its needy members, 
provide schools where the Grecian 
tongue is taught and superintend vari- 
ous other interests of the people. The 
Church is a modest frame structure 
near the center of the town. The in- 
terior is colorful with its rows of pic- 
tured saints in bright hues, its long 
tapers burning at the altar, its count- 
less small candles lighted and placed 
in a large sand-filled urn by the arriy- 
ing congregation. The predominating 
colors even here are a deep blue and a 
ich golden yellow. Devout and deeply 
religious, the members gather within 
until the little wooden building offers 
no more room. Perambulators with 
sleeping babes line the walk to the 
church. Originally there were no 
seats; out of deference to visiting 
Americans who became restive during 
the long services, benches were pro- 
vided. Women are carefully segre- 
gated on one side of the church, men 
on the opposite. Continuously there 
is chanting by the choir until the 
priest, garbed in gold-bedecked robe 
and attended by altar boys in white 
with blue crosses, takes his place and 
begins his admonitions. Gentle and 
kindly, his voice is low and cultured, 
his gestures graceful and few. All, 
including even the smallest child, listen 
most attentively. Little withered old 
women in black with shawls draped 
over their bowed heads, cross them- 
selves and pray. Pervading all is a 
spirit of sincerity and reverence. 

The significance of the Church in 
their lives may be judged from the 


fact that the four greatest auction 
sales of the year are held immediately 
after the four religious festivals of 
Epiphany, Easter, The Feast of the 
Apostles and Assumption Day, during 
which the entire fleet docks along the 
river and unloads in great billowy 
piles of brown and yellow its hoard of 
sponges. 

The Feast of the Epiphany, cele- 
brated January sixth, is the most im- 
portant festival, or at least attracts 
the widest attention. It is known as 
The Greek Cross Day, for then is 
observed The Ceremony of the Cross, 
symbolizing the baptism of Christ by 
John the Baptist, a rite believed to be 
a special Blessing for the Waters, 
making them safe and calm for the 
sponge fishermen. Elaborate prepara- 
tions are made for the festival which 
begins early in the morning. After 
solemn ritual at the church, a pictur- 
esque procession headed by the high 
dignitaries of the Greek Church in 
America garbed in robes of gorgeous 
color and pattern, in loose, flowing 
gowns edged with exquisitely-fash- 
ioned lace, winds its way through the 
palm-fringed streets to the nearby 
bayou. Visiting clergymen, of whom 
there are many, mingle with the 
priests and their attendant altar boys. 
A sonorous chanting heralds their ap- 
proach. 

Like a vast amphitheater, the steep 
banks of the bayou are lined on three 
sides with spectators, as motley a 
group .as one could find anywhere. 
Poised, alert, a dozen divers wait on 
the water’s edge. To accompanying 
chant, the Archbishop of the Church 
holds high a golden crucifix that 
gleams radiantly in the morning sun- 
light, and with reverent hand casts it 
into the still waters of the bayou. Like 
a flash the divers disappear from 
sight, each eager to regain the precious 
symbol. The fortunate one receives a 
special blessing and later goes from 
home to home gathering free-yvill 
offerings for the poor. The town is 
virtually absorbed by the visitors and 
the remainder of the day is spent in 
general celebration. 

Easter is an especial day of rejoic- 
ing among the Greek folk and is ob- 
served with interesting ceremonies. 
Again the town is crowded with 
visitors, this time to join in the Good 
Friday procession when the figure of 
Christ on a flower-laden bier is carried 
by torchlight through the streets. The 
midnight service at Easter is climaxéd 
by total darkness in the church; sud- 
denly the night is pierced by the light 
of a taper as the priest appears on the 
altar steps, saying, “Come and receive 
the Light.” Gradually the darkness 
disappears under the glow of hundreds 


of flaming tapers in the hands of the. 


faithful who bear the lighted candles 
home and make the sign of the Cross 
over their doors, blessing those who 
dwell therein. 

These people from the old country 
with their quaint and fascinating cus- 
toms make worthy American citizens. 
Industrious, courageous, law-abiding, 
devoted to their families, they form 
one of the most interesting ingredients 


of this melting-pot called America. 
x Ok OK 
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spars of the junks crowd 
\@fn a similar confusion ; smoky 
high-perched terraces that 
bl photographic studios. 
lig, again, the dead fields... . 

k * 


ather F , old traveler of 
1, iS Swapping yarns of the 
lver with the marines, as he 
‘§. long, silver-adorned pipe 
gether with his black robe 
1@fon the side, Chinese fashion, 
nething of a Mandarin ap- 
WGito his ascetic silhouette. 
red on in the middle of the 
‘Mine boat was forced to come 
der the bullets. You know 
= means, in the full current. 
k was covered with the 
Suddenly, I feel something 
le nape of my neck like a 
lai. I say to myself, ‘I am hit,’ 
tHe same instant, at my side, 
member of the crew falling, 
brains blown out... .” 
you heard about the skirmish 
agrandiére?” an officer asks 


SAE — A rn, oe 


Yet. ... It is, however, very 
the stories of the Upper 
ur convoy was surprised at 
Wings by a band of brigands 
@@ied fire precisely at a time 
gine trouble kept her from 
minder way. ‘Send delegates,’ 
bandits from their perches in 
s. Two men were sent, not 
a but to cast off the cables. 
icceeded, despite the fire of 
its, got back on board, and, 
nes deciding to function, the 


out into the stream. But 
he machinery failed and 
dq What was to be done? In 


@@maneuver, they had to come 
ithe full strength of the cur- 
drift past the bandits who 
hem with salvos that riddled 
red sides of the frail vessel.” 
a1 shiver runs down my spine. 
o know these emotions which 
@iveryone here has already ex- 
4%? Only three days ago, an 
1 gunboat was fired on down- 
irom Ichang.... The sto- 
weed one another like apéra- 
he waiters are serving tea. 
i, setting the cake on the 
G2 of them flattens himself on 
(cover |” 
ty dry report, very distant, 
9 from those pale walls over 
@ the gray bank. Another. 
H: clapping sound of the bullet 
Hiochets close by. From very 
I hear the order: 
tence firing!” 
clack, clack-clack. . . . Three 


i 
| 
1 
@ cartridges through the ma- 


is... From the Lagran- 
he brutal barking of the 
firing !” 


Fhooting has not lasted sixty 
It is enough. On the op- 
ink, two inoffensive wisps of 
nd, among the sandbags that 
i the village, the wild leap 
He- of trousers, like the behind 


of a white rabbit. We 
pass. 


“When they are satisfied to shoot 


only from the land,” says Loréal who | 
blithely, | 


has just reappeared very 
“you don’t really mind. But when 
you see them coming out right there 
in front of you, from your own boat, 
between your legs, rising up from 
the bottom of the hold with clubs, re- 
volvers, and knives, well, if you have 
no escort it isn’t so pleasant.” 

“Has it happened to you, Captain?” 

“Why yes, here, where we are now, 
and not so long ago. I was on the 
bridge. Along comes my comprador 
with four lascars clamoring at his 
heels. Pirates escaped from banish- 
ment who had stolen in among the 
crowd of passengers. What did they 
want? Fifty thousand dollars, and 
not a cent less. As the comprador 
wanted to know nothing of the mat- 
ter—sometimes they understand 
another only too well—he was bringing 
their demand to the captain. After 
a discussion, we settled for four hun- 
dred dollars, cash. At Ichang, they 
landed in sampans that were waiting 
for them there. Well, do you know 
what we did in this case?” 

“Not yet.” 

“We complained to the chief of the 
bandits. You laugh ? 
what we did. We pay him a yearly 
sum for protection. But I got damned 
little satisfaction out of him. He pre- 
tended that these were 
had deserted him... .” 


A volley of cries interrupts Loréal. | 


It comes from the lower deck where 
the stewards and the steerage pas- 
sengers are shouting the alarm. They 
have sighted an old, yellow and greasy 


Chinese tub, peacefully drifting down- | 


stream. Sitting in his coop, the black- 
robed owner must have heard the fir- 
ing, for he points to the sacks piled 
on the bank and makes gestures of 
interrogation. More shouting, and 
the man disappears into his rat-box, 
holding his stomach. He has neither 
cannon nor machine gun, this poor 
wretch. What is he going to do? 
“He is going to tie up tranquilly 


near that sign that you see over there | 


and wait for instructions. He will 
pay for both of us.. 
ao altiee tes 7 

“In a word, what are these bandits 
of the Yangtse between Hankow and 
Ichang—pirates, communists, soldiers, 
or what?” I asked. 

“Tt all comes to more or less the 
same thing,” replies the captain, who 
scorns these distinctions. 

I wanted to learn more. But in 
China, nothing is certain save what 
your eyes can see, and it is not always 
easy to go and look for yourself. 
What is understood by communism 
in China? On the maps prepared by 
the general staffs, around the Yangtse, 


in the North and the South, in Szech- | 


wan, in Hupeh, in Hunan, in Kiangsi, 


can be seen immense zones, streaked | 


or dotted with red, which make you 
think of the eruption of fever-patches 
on the great body of China. And that 
is precisely what is going on—an 
eruption long incubated. What in- 
ternal disorders, what uprisings of 


antagonistic forces enter into this red | 


The word communism 
(Continued on page 56) 


outcropping ? 
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(Continued from page 55) 
does not suffice either to define or to 
include them. 

To begin with, there is the peasant 
uneasiness due to the provincial wars, 
to misery, to the insecurity which 
reigns in the country. Add to these 
the mental instability of the Chinese 
masses, and you find again all the 
elements of the two great crises that 
convulsed China during the last cen- 
tury, the Taiping and the Boxer Re- 
bellions. Is it a crisis of the same 
order that is being brewed today? 
The same origins, the same symptoms 
jare present. But a new element enters 
into the game: the leading—one might 
almost say the regulating—action of 
bolshevism, which appears, here and 
there, to canalize and orient these 
forces of rebellion. Nevertheless, this 
element remains exterior to them. The 
lreal trouble comes from within, and 
its genesis must be sought, not in the 
cities, but in the fields. 

As a point of departure, let us take 
the peasants’ unions—unions of far- 
mers, “unions for the surveillance of 
the young sprouts,” whose only inter- 


est is the protection of the crops 
against marauders. They are not 
soviets after the Russian style, but 


purely Chinese rural organizations. 
All of the able-bodied men are mem- 
bers of these agricultural associations 
and they take turns, every night, in 
mounting guard over the fields. They 
are fierce guardians. Peasant justice 
is easily apt to be savage. Their 
tools are their arms. 

With war and its famines, in con- 
tinual fear of the soldiers, these de- 
fense unions soon take on an aggres- 
sive, anti-social character directed 
against the entire exterior world, but 
|principally against neighboring unions. 
Ruined by the:passage of troops, eager 
to steal from one another the magic 
talismans that are reputed to pro- 
tect them, they too go into battle, and 
thus are formed the inflamed wander- 
ing bands which devastate and mas- 
sacre in their turn. 

Sorcerers and fanatics are not long 
in gaining sway over these brutalized 
beings exposed to the wickedness of 
man, to the hostility of nature, to 
droughts and floods. Certain of these 
holy men, thanks to their fasts and 
their flagellations, are thought to be 
invulnerable to hunger, thirst, or dis- 
ease. They preach a social reorgani- 
zation—the partition of wealth and 
the suppression of unproductive indi- 
viduals. Adherents flock to them. 

These wandering peasants are joined 
by other bands: deserters and de- 
mobilized soldiers from defeated 
armies. Among them there are chiefs 
jaroused by cupidity or ambition, some 
energetic, others educated; these will 
be the future captains. So the mili- 
tary bandits are allied to the incensed 
peasants. 

Gradually progressing, . these an- 
archic troops erect an organization 
jand a doctrine. Let a student be 
thrown in with them by the chances 
of war, or a propagandist be dele- 
gated by the city unions to bring them 
inew magic emblems—the hammer and 
the sickle, the red flag—and they are 
converted to the new gospel. 

But in their attempts at social re- 
construction, they will be guided not 
by Marxist ideology or by sovietic 
methods, but (and here one finds 
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again the genius of the Great Wall) 
by the classifying spirit of the Chi- 
nese. Thus we shall see them in 
certain regions, as in Kwangtung, 
suppress property by the elimination 
of boundaries, take a new census of 
land-holdings, and divide the citizens, 
according to their fortune, into three 
groups. The third group (those who 
possess more than 5,000 taels) is im- 
mediately doomed to violent extinc- 
tion; the second (500 to 5,000 taels) 
is decreed suspect and provisionally 
compressed within the first group 
(from zero to 500 taels), until it may 
be subjected to a new classification 
according to the new social scheme. 

Elsewhere (in Kiangsi), passing to 
a higher stage, they may be seen re- 
nouncing mass executions and content- 
ing themselves with judiciary mas- 
sacres decreed by the tribunals, while 
they take puritanic measures against 
“vice”: drink, gambling, tobacco, pros- 
titution. Finally, in Hunan, near Lake 
Tungting, the régime now installed is 
already soviet: government by com- 
mittee, passports, paper money, mili- 
tary schools, relations with Moscow. 
It is here that the true communist 
armies (at least a dozen, with an 
average strength of five to six thou- 
sand men) are organized. These 
armies—called First, Second, Third 
Armies, etc——admit to their general 
staffs, under the title of political com- 
missioners and propagandists, gradu- 
ate students of the special schools of 
Moscow. 

The scene of action of these “Red 
armies” is the Red sector that the 
various Chinese and foreign general 
staffs attempt to trace on their re- 
spective maps; but the little known 
powers ascribed to them seem to cor- 
respond quite well to a vast general 
plan (still less known) decreed by an 
invisible organism. It is probable 
that they receive subsidies, arms, and 
munitions from the Russians. Do 
they give Moscow any other proofs of 
solidarity beyond their eagerness . to 
equip themselves at Russian expense? 
Doubtless not, and Moscow, which 
has already experienced Chinese Na- 
tionalism, is growing tired of the 
role of dupe. How numerous are 
these Red armies and bands? About 
fourteen, whose chiefs and commissars 
are known, whose movements are fol- 
lowed. However, allowance must be 
made for new formations, for the 
coalescing of scattered groups. } 

The most striking fact is the tend- 
ency of their activities to center more 
and more about a definite point. The 
chiefs of the movement, in which, ac- 
cording to some, “is dawning the 
purest and most autochthonous Chi- 
nese thought,” are directing their ef- 
forts with an obstinate, and perhaps 
irresistible, pressure towards Wu- 
chang. Let us not forget this. Wu- 
chang, center and knot of the country, 
turntable of China; Wuchang, the 
great railroad junction, where are 
the arsenals; the factories, the great 
masses of workers of the three 
cities; Wuchang, the city on the Han 
River, which saw, at the genesis of 
Chinese unity, the designing of the 
edifice of the Han Empire. 

Roughly speaking, these are, in time 
and in the immense spaces bordering 
on the giant river, the three divisions 
of the Red zone.... Here, bands 

(Continued on page 57) 
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(Continued from page 56) 

of brigands and pirates whose pil- 
laging troops lose themselves in the 
rocky gorges of the Upper River; 
there, in the plains of Hupeh and 
Hunan, around Lake Tungting, and 
in Kiangsi, semi-disciplined commu- 
nities, at times animated by fanatics, 
at times by veritable armies. This 
bird’s-eye view—and what other is pos- 
sible over these shifting expanses of 
China, and where would one take up 
a position?—reveals a fact and an 
idea. The fact: the slow advance of 
the lines of the Red forces around the 
heart of China, around the three cities, 
Hankow, Hanyang, and Wuchang. 
The idea: the autochthonous char- 
acter and the historic sense of this 
movement in full gestation, the move- 
ment that is called Chinese commu- 
nism. It is apparent that the move- 
ment tends, by military necessity, to 
mold itself into the forms, which one 
may call Occidental, of Russian Bol- 
shevism. But it will be only an ex- 
terior and extremely fragile mold, 
which the movement will be able to 
shatter at any moment under the im- 
pulse of its profound inspirations, just 
as Chinese Nationalism first employed 
and then rejected it. 


One may note that, parallel to 
agrarian and military communism, 
there is a “civil” communism repre- 
sented by the Chinese Communist 
Party affiliated with the Third Inter- 
national, the ranks of which are 
formed partly of urban workers, cho- 
sen and trained by Moscow propa- 
gandists, and partly of students. Some 
of the student members have returned 
from Moscow; others have joined 
the party for sentimental or literary 
reasons. 

But this is a party battered down 
by the other parties, a party of arti- 
ficial formation, without real force or 
depth, and whose only power has been 
that lent it by association with Chi- 
nese Nationalism. The movement in 
the Yangtse Valley, on the contrary, 
seems—at least, it is the sinologists 
who affirm this—to draw its inspira- 
tion and its principles from the very 
sources of Chinese history, from “the 
principles of the ancient orthodox 
rituals and in the speculations of an- 
tique Taoist thought.” A movement 
which carries forces born of such pro- 
fundities, converging on the very site 
where the old Empire was built, lends 
a certain largeness to this opinion. 
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Arabia Felix (Scribner’s) he tells the 
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English explorers. Like so many 
other Englishmen who have dis- 
tinguished themselves in Arabia, 
Bertram Thomas writes exceedingly 
well. His accounts of adventures 
among the fanatical inhabitants of the 
desert, of encounters with Arab 
raiders, of days when danger of death 
from murder, starvation and thirst 


seemed imminent, and of strange 
desert towns and people are vivid and 
engrossing. 


Arabia Felix is unquestionably one 
of the most important books of travel 
in recent years. T. E. Lawrence, 
author of Revolt in the Desert, has 
contributed a preface and there is an 
anthropological study by Sir Arthur 
Keith. Nearly a hundred photo- 
graphs showing various aspects of the 
journey give the book additional 
value. 
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ble book. A brilliant piece of his- 
torical writing, this volume covers 
the first phase of the Russian Revolu- 
tion from February to June, 1917. 
Not only is this book a vivid account 
of the events that led to the over- 
throw of the monarchy and the estab- 
lishment of the Kerensky government, 
but it is also a shrewd analysis of 
those powerful social and economic 
forces which molded the destiny of 
the Russian people and made the 
Russian Revolution inevitable. 

In the assembling and presentation 
of his material, in the lucidity of his 
analysis and in the vigor of his nar- 
rative style, Trotsky ranks with the 
best contemporary writers of history. 
The sheer power of this book is 
extraordinary. Even the layman, 
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history, will find this book engross- 
ing reading. 
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writes engagingly about his African explorations. 


The Out Trail. By Mary Roberts Rinehart. Our West- 
mountain trails, Painted Desert, ancient pueblos, etc. 


Under the Sky in California. By Charles Francis Saun- 
ders. The California of mountain, desert, and canyon. 
London, Paris and Rome in Seven Days. By Arthur 
Milton. Programs for each day that are triumphs of 
selection. 
On Mediterranean Shores. By Emil Ludwig. The author 
of ‘‘Napoleon’’ writes of Italy, Greece, Palestine, 
Egypt, North Africa. 
Meet the Germans. By Henry Albert Phillips. Modern 
Germany against the background of the Germany of 
history and song, and its people. 
The Romantic East. By Sydney Greenbie. A gorgeous 
panorama of India, Siam, Indo-China, China and 
Japan. 
Rambles in Old London. By George Byron Gordon. 
Historical London; churches, tayerns, and scenes of 
historic events. 
The Spell of Ireland. By Archie Bell. Lakes and 
rivers, castles and abbeys famous in history and legend. 
Two Vagabonds in Spain. By Jan and Cora Gordon. 
The travels of two artists in out-of-the-way Spain. 
As It Is In England. By Albert B. Osborne. Villages, 
castles, cathedrals, abbeys and landscapes, 
Picture Towns of Europe. By Albert B. Osborne. Cities 
which have retained their medieval color—Carcas- 
sonne, San Gimignano, Toledo, Rothenberg, etc. 
34 The Conquest of Our Western Empire. 
* By Agnes C. Laut. The story of our 
great Northwest, told in swift, excit- 
ing episodes. 


Red Tiger. By Phillips Russell. Travel 
and high adventure in Mexico and 
Yucatan. 


Let’s Do the Mediterranean. By Car- 
veth Wells. ‘Innocents abroad’? on a 
modern Mediterranean cruise. Lively 
and amusing. 


37 Mostly Mississippi. By Harold Speak- 
* man. Down the Mississippi with its 


35. 
36. 


quickly changing spectacle of city, 
town and country. 
| 38 The Adventures of a Tropical Tramp. 
* By Harry lL. Foster. Adventure in 
a | South America, One of Foster’s most 
| popular books. 
| At all booksellers or sent on approval. 
Order on your business stationery or give 
13 | bank reference and books will be sent for 
free examination. (If cash is sent with 
| order, deduct 5%.) 
Robert M. McBride & Co., New York 
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(Continued from page 57) 


Sorcery 
OR many months Dr. R. F. For- 
tune lived among the Dobu 
Islanders of the western Pacific, 


studying their language and customs 
and living among them as a fellow 
tribesman. He was _ initiated into 
black magical arts by the chief ma- 
gician of the village and he accom- 
panied the people on oversea expedi- 
tions in their out-rigger canoes. He 
became so conversant with the lan- 
guage and customs of the Dobuans 
that he was once taken for a Dobu 
spirit returned from the dead. 

In his book Sorcerers of Dobu 
(Dutton), he gives a detailed, schol- 
arly account of a society in which 
the murderer and the adulterer are 
voted as good and desirable, and the 
weak, afflicted and deformed are 
spoken of as evil folk. He shows how 
suspicion and fear have created a 
society ruled by sorcerers and witches. 
His book is one of the most inter- 
esting contributions to ethnological 
literature to be published in recent 
years. 


Tibet 


IR CHARLES BELL, the late 
British political representative in 
Tibet, is probably one of the greatest 
living authorities on the customs of 
that inaccessible land. To all special 
students of Tibet, his new book, The 
Religion of Tibet (Oxford), will be 
invaluable. It describes how Bud- 
dhism, in a late and strange form, 
came to Tibet and was there devel- 
oped to suit the needs of an excep- 
tional country and people. It de- 
scribes, also, how this religion has 
dominated Tibet for centuries to the 
present day. This section of Sir 
Charles Bell’s book is particularly val- 
uable for it is based on rare manu- 
scripts given to the author by leading 
Tibetans and by the Dalai lama. 
The second part of the book is a 
comprehensive study of religious cus- 
toms and practices. It describes the 
life in the monasteries, the Tibetan 
priesthood, the power of the Dalai 
lama, and innumerable other inter- 
esting aspects of Tibetan religious life. 


Ancient Americans 


MILY C. DAVIS, who is a staff 

writer for Science Surveys and 
a close student of American pre-his- 
tory, has just published Ancient Amer- 
icans (Holt), a book which attempts 
to tell the whole story of ancient 
North and South America for the or- 
dinary reader. 

After describing the methods used 
by the modern archeologist, she pro- 
ceeds to give accounts of all the most 
important primitive civilizations on 
both continents. The Incas, the Mound 
Builders, the Aztecs, the Mayas, the 
Pueblos, and other ancient civiliza- 
tions are described vividly and au- 
thoritatively. Her book is based on 
the most recent discoveries and is 
well illustrated. 
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GALEN H 


ATLANTIC CITY, N. 


To promote health and go 
is the special function of Gal 
—a place not designed fo; 
numbers but for the greater 
fort of a limited number. 

Singers, public speakers, 
tired business men and wom 
ful of their physical char 
our Treatment Departme 
pleasure and profit. 

Baths. Massage, new metho 
application of heat and 1] 
to restore vigor and suppk 
the body, keenness and vitalil 
brain. Sun deck and solari 
two concerts daily. Diet ki 

Treat your body right,—i! 

The table at Galen Hall 
good. 
“Excellence without extrava 

GALEN HALL COMP. 
KNISEL L.SIDNEYL, Pr 
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cluding all the best — 
secondhand Travel book 


You can get any book } 
—at Foyles! There are 
@ lion titles to choose fi 
logues free on mention 
interests. 
CHARING CROSS 
LONDON, ENG 


The Ozarks 


FR EW writers on the Oz 
sess as much knowleds 
people and their life as 
Hogue, author of Back Y 
Ozark Chronicle (Minton 
Wayman Hogue was born | 
room log cabin in the Ozar 
ing back on his Ozark youth 
absence of many years, he hi 
a chronicle of Ozark folkwa 
as convincing as anything 
had on this section of Americ 


The Circus 


AUL EIPPER, who is 
known to American readeé 
author of Animals Looking 
and Animal Children has j 
lished in English his new boo 
(Viking Press). This boo 
account of every aspect of cif 
including the taming of Ii 
tigers, the rehearsals of clo 
acrobats, and the life of th 
people on the road. Few peo 
jmore about the circus than P 
/per and his book is full of fa 


It is illustrated with forty-sev! 
ing photographs by Hedda 


Little Mexico 


ILLIAM SPRA 

whose articles and @ 
have occasionally appeared in 
is the author of a new vO 
Mexican life, Little Mexico 
Smith). Author, artist and 
William Spratling has lived” 
ico for a number of years 
knows the country thorough! 
book describes Mexican 4a} 
life in the smaller towns. | 
some vivid portraits of typt 
ican characters, including pr 
tive troubadors, Indians, 
ists and artists. Equally 
are his accounts of Taxco, | 
in which he lives, its people, 
crafts, its sorrows and amus 
and its superbly beautiful 


THE HADDON 


tek renee 


| Best of All are 


B ERMUDA traditionally 


counts twelve months of 


summer, and of them all 
the best are May and June. 
These are the months of 
most gorgeous floral dis- 
play . . . the roads are 
bordered with hedges twenty feet high, of red, 
pink and white oleanders, and gardens everywhere 
ate ablaze with color. Bathing, sailing, fishing, 
golf and tennis are now enjoyed at their best. 
The always reasonable tariffs of the many fine 


For booklet, consult Furness Bermuda Line, Munson Steamship Line, Canadian Pacific Steam- 
ships, Ltd., Canadian National Steamships, or any travel agency, or The Bermuda Trade 
Development Board, 230 Park Avenue, New York. In Canada, 105 Bond Street, Toronto. 


Tune 


hotels and guest houses are lower. The unique 
restfulness and scenic charm of these quiet islands 
somehow seems magically enhanced in May and 
June. Plan to come now, for an early summer out- 
ing, or to take in the gala finish of the Bermuda 
Ocean Yacht Race, or later—for even in July and 
August Bermuda is free from heat waves and pe- 
riods of excessive rain, nor is there any hay fever 
here. Ensure the success of your visit by staying at 
least a week in the islands. You need no pass- 


port . . . just step aboard the boat and come! 
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STRIKE 
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